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Champion Coated Paper to Build Power Plant 


a 
Will Install Huge Babcock & Wilcox Boiler Said to Be the Largest for Its Kind in the World— 
Plant Will be The Last Word in Efficiency in Every Detail—Pulverized Coal Will Be 
Used in Generating Steam—New Plant Expected To Be in Operation by Feb. 1. 

F. K. Vaughn Co. of Hamilton To Do Construction Work 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Dayton, Ohio, July 22, 1929.—The Champion Coated Paper 
Company of Hamilton is planning the construction of a new power 
plant which promises to be the “last word” in modern paper mill 
power efficiency. A 650-pound pressure boiler, the largest of its 
kind in the world, will form the nucelus which 
be erected the power plant, which will employ the greatest efficiency 
known to modern engineering, according to plans that have been 
completed. 


around will 


It is expected the old buildings on the site selected for the 
plant will be demolished without delay and that work on the 
improvement, the most important in the recent history of the 
company, will be started in the near future. The new plant will 
have a capacity of over 30,000 kilowatts, more than two and one- 
half times that of the city’s new electric light plant, by way of 
comparison. 

Will Furnish All Power Needed 

The Champion Coated Paper Company’s unit will furnish not 
ouly necessary electric power for the entire plant, but also will 
furnish all the steam needed in the work of the mill. At present, 
the company is buying a large part of its power from the Union 
Gas and Electric Company. The boiler will be located in a build- 
ing 80 feet in height, fronting on North B street. The huge tank 
itself will be 75 feet in length, and will be capable of generating 
boiler energy of 11,000 horse power. 

Pulverized coal, capable of developing the maximum amount of 
heat, will be used in generating steam. Steam will be generated 
at a pressure of 650 pounds, and a temperature of 750 degrees. 
The boiler is being installed by the Babcock & Wilcox Company, 
under the William T. McCullough, Cincinnati 
manager, 


supervision of 


The giant General Electric turbine will be triple-compounded, 
it is stated. While it will be essentially one huge turbine, it will 
actually be made up of three separate units, superheated steam 
passing from one unit into the next. In this large engine, the 
electric power for the entire plant will be generated. The turbine 
will be located in a building to be erected south of the boiler 
structure. 

Those who have examined the plans state that efficiency with 
which modern science and engineering operate is illustrated in 
the work of the plant. The heat capacity of the coal which will 
be used has been determined, and an effort has been made to 
account for every unit in the work of the plant. The only loss in 
heat units will be the slight loss which will, as it were, “go up 
the chimney” with the smoke. 

Steam will start at 650 pounds pressure and 750 degrees tem- 


perature on its journey through the turbines. As the superheated 
steam expands to lower pressures and temperatures and as it 
passes through the turbines, it will be tapped off at various places 
for use in the plant. Thus if the steam is needed for some plant 
operation at a pressure of 450 pounds, the pipes will be tapped at 
the point at which this pressure has been reached and taken out. 

The steam which has passed completely through the turbines, 
and from which has been removed amounts necessary at various 
temperatures and pressures, will be led into a drying room, where 
it will be employed in drying paper manufactured in the Hamilton 
plant. Not only the officials of the company but others who have 
knowledge of the plans, assert they can see no way in which 
greater efficiency of operation could be obtained. The Champion 
Coated Paper Company’s plant, it is stat-d, will be as near 100 
per cent efficient as it can be made. 

The generators will be of special design to fit in with the 
highly efficient heat cycle. The boiler building, it is stated, will not 
have a single wasted cubic foot of space in it. All essential units 
have been placed on one floor, where they will be clearly visible 
to the man on the operating platform. Savings on space, and the 
efficiency of operation, will bring the cost of the plant to practically 
half of what such a development usually costs, it is pointed out. 

The work of demolishing some of the old buildings to make way 
for the new began some time ago. Demolition of all buildings will 
be completed soon and the work of pouring concrete for founda- 
tions of the new plant will be started at the earliest moment, 
officials hope. It is expected that the new power plant will be in 
operation by Febrtiary 1, next. 


Babcock & Wilcox to Install Boiler 


The F. K. Vaughn Company of Hamilton will handle the build- 
ing construction part of the work. Babcock & Wilcox will install 
the boiler and the General Electric has the contract for the turbine. 

Installation of the plant is part of the program to maintain 
highest efficiency and speed in the world’s “largest coated paper 
plant.” 

Officials of the company declined to indicate what the improve- 
ments would cost. The city light plant with a capacity of only 
13,500 kilowatts, however, cost more than $1,000,000. 


The construction of the super-power plant which is designed to 
meet all future needs of the concern, so far as can be foreseen at 
this time, follows erection some time ago of a new office building, 
one of the finest of its kind to be found anywhere. 

It is indicated that more than six months of research work was 
conducted before plans for the proposed Champion power house 
were completed. 
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Howard Smith Interests Acquire Canada Paper 


Transaction Involves Exchange of 20,000 Shares of Canada Paper Co., for Similar Number of 
Howard Smith Paper Mills Common Shares—Properties Have Been Operated by Howard 
Smith Organization Since Beginning of Year—No Cash Transfer In Deal 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


MonrTREAL, Que., July 22, 1929—The Canada Paper Company 
has finally been acquired by the Howard Smith Paper Mills, all 
the legal details having been straightened out. The transaction 
involves the exchange of 20,000 shares of Canada Paper for a 
similar number of Howard Smith common shares. There is no 
cash transfer in the deal. The property has been operated by 
the Howard Smith organization since the beginning of the year. 

Since that time the news print mill has been shut down entirely 
and production at Windsor Mills and St. Francis, concentrated on 
the manufacture of kraft paper, book and magazine paper and 
colored specialties. Four machines are in operation, two of which 
are turning out kraft, which is sold largely to Kilgour Bros., the 
Toronto unit. 

The properties acquired are as follows: Units at St. Francis 
and Windsor Mills, P. Q., for the manufacture of news print, 
kraft and book papers; a paper box and specialty plant at Toronto, 
known as Kilgour Bros., Ltd.; 35,000 acres of freehold timber; a 
lease on an additional 200 square miles of timber; a small hydro- 
electric power plant producing some 6,000 h.p. at St. Francis. 

The new officers of the Canada Paper Company are: C. Howard 
Smith, president; Harold Crabtree, vice-president and general 
manager; E. K. Robinson, assistant general manager; K. J]. Pen- 
dock, secretary-treasurer; M. G. Peterkin, assistant secretary- 
treasurer. The directors are: C. Howard Smith, Harold Crab- 
tree, F. A. Sabbaton, Arthur Cross, A. D. Emory, E. K. Robinson, 
E. Howard Smith, Jr., F. Campbell, H. B. Donovan. 

Price Bros.’ New Office 

At a cost of approximately half a million dollars, Price Bros. 
& Co. are erecting a new head office building in Quebec, in which 
the various activities of the concern will be centralized. The 
building will be 246 feet high, having a depth and frontage of 
80 feet. Fourteen-stories will be the height and it will be built 
entirely of stone on all four sides. The structure has been so 
designed to fit in with other outstanding landmarks in the ancient 
city of Quebec. 

Fraser Issue Oversubscribed 

An issue by the Fraser Companies, offered last week, was 
quickly oversubscribed. It consisted of $3,000,000 of 6 per cent 
3-year collateral trust gold notes, convertible, at the owner’s option 
into common shares at the rate of ten common shares for each 
$500 note, at any time prior to maturity. 

Proceeds of the issue are to be applied toward construction at 
Athol, N. B., of a modern bleached sulphite pulp mill of 45,000 
tons annual capacity, at a cost of approximately $4,500,000. The 
new mill, which is being erected by Restigouche Company, a wholly 
owned Fraser subsidiary, is to be completed and ready for com- 
mercial operation by January 1, 1930. 


Canadian International Financing 

One of the most important undertakings in the way of industrial 
financing which has been launched in Canada for some time was 
the offering during the past week of $25,000,000 of 6 per cent first 
mortgage gold bonds, due 1949, by the Canadian International 
Paper Company. The proceeds are to be used to repay a portion 
of the advances made to the company by International Paper 
Company, which has supplied substantially all of the funds ex- 
pended by the company for the acquisition and development of 
properties. 

For some time past, Canadian International Paper has been 
carrying out extensive development work at its Gatineau news 
print and Hawkesbury Kipewa bleached sulphite mills. Work 


on these units is now completed, or in the final stages, and thes« 
mills, including that at Three Rivers, have a combined normal 
capacity of 1,300 tons of news print and 420 tons of bleached su! 
phite pulp. Owing to the growing demand for bleached sulphit< 
used in the manufacture of rayon, the company is now enlarging 
its Kipewa mill, which will add an extra 50 tons a day capacity 
for that product. 
Giant Rayon Combine Reported 

Canada is interested in the news that European interests ari 
forming a giant rayon combine, owing to the report that “a power- 
ful Canadian wood pulp concern” is said to be assured the new 
project. This Canadian concern is thought to be the Canadian 
International Paper Company, whose rayon pulp plant at Kipew. 
is one of the largest in the world, and whose product is mostly 
shipped to Europe. Another possible concern is the Fraser Com- 
panies, whose 45,000 ton mill at Athol will shortly be on a pro- 
ducing basis. 

The combine was first broached a few months ago by the 
Federation International de Soie Artificiale, better known as Fisa 
This concern which would sponsor the combine interests, is the 
holding and financing company formed by the late Alfred Lowen- 
stein shortly before his death. It controls the Belgian Tubize 
Company and has an interest in German, Dutch and Polish rayon 
concerns as well. Since the death of Alfred Lowenstein whose 
International Holding Company holds 40 per cent of its stock, 
Fisa has continued to function and has formed financial interests 
with several powerful firms. 

Sale of Power Plant 

It is announced from Halifax that the Digby County Power 
Board has purchased for $50,000 from the Clyde and Sissiboo 
Pulp and Power Company lands, water and machinery on the 
Sissiboo River, negotiations for which have been pending for 
several months. 


Says Paper Conditions Are Improving 
(From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 


Cortntu, N. Y., July 22, 1929—George Brooks, auditor of the 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers’ Union, is now engaged in 
making his annual audit of the books of the organization at the 
headquarters in the Laughlin Building. In discussing general con- 
ditions of the paper industry in this country and Canada Mr 
Brooks said it pleased him very much to note the gradual im- 
provement. “While the price of paper remains the same there is 
an increase in the number of machines in operation in the various 
mills of the country,” he said, “and in some mills every machine 
is in full operation. Because of their closeness to the raw material 
Canadian mills show the most improvement but the improved 
business condition in the paper industry is not confined to any par- 
ticular location and the whole industry shows improvement.” 

Mr. Brooks’ work brings him in contact with mill conditions in 
all parts of the country and his long association with the paper 
industry adds much weight to a statement from him on general 
conditions in the industry. In the local area the industry is re- 
ported experiencing the best business conditions in several years. 
At Fort Edward and in this village the mills of the Internationai 
Paper Company are being operated at capacity with all machines 
on full time. At the firm’s plant in South Glens Falls, where a 
single product is made, conditions are said to be improving. The 
plant of the Union Bag and Paper Corporation, at Hudson Falls, 
also reports an upward trend in conditions with similar conditions 
also prevailing at the plant of Finch, Pruyn & Co. 
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Menasha Products Co. to Build Large Addition 


Subsidiary of Marathon Paper Mills Company to Start Construction on Enlargement of Carton 
Department Shortly—Machinery Used in Present Carton Building Will be Moved to New 
Quarters—New Equipment Will be Added, to Modernize Business In Every Way 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Appreton, Wis., July 22, 1929.—Construction will be started 
about August 1 for a large addition to the Menasha Products 
Company, Menasha, Wis. a subsidiary of the Marathon Paper 
Mills Company. The enlargement of the carton department has 
made the step necessary, according to E. H. Lewandowski, vice 
president. 

There will be a frontage of 300 feet on the new building and a 
depth of 120 feet. Part of the structure will be two stories, and 
the construction will be entirely fireproof. A warehouse site was 
purchased from the Menasha Wooden Ware Company, and a 
residence also was bought so as to provide sufficient land. 

Machinery used in the present carton building will be moved to 
the new quarters, and some new equipment will be added so as to 
modernize this end of the business in every way, and provide for 
efficient operation. The old carton building, built many years ago, 
is to be razed. 

There were rumors: for some time that the company intended to 
move out of Menasha, but this announcement indicates its inten- 
tion to remain there. 

Wisconsin Carton Co.’s Plant Nearly Ready 

Late in August the state’s newest addition to the paper specialty 
industry, the Wisconsin Carton Company, of Stevens Point, Wis., 
will start operations. After about three months of remodeling and 
installing of machinery, a former tractor factory has been con- 
verted into a box factory with large scale production facilities. 
Cartons for butter and other foodstuffs will be the principal out- 
put at the start. The company will start with 38 employees, 
enough to run one complete unit of production. 

A 30-ton press with a capacity of 48,000 one pound butter 
cartons per hour printed in two colors, has been installed. A 
cutting and creasing press weighing 20 tons is also a part of the 
equipment, as well as a gluing machine with a capacity of 100,000 
cartons per hour. As soon as the plant is ready to start, a stand- 
ard line will be printed and introduced to the trade. Efforts will 
be made to build up a demand for the standard sizes so as to 
provide basic production, and specialty lines then will be developed. 
A die making plant will be maintained, together with facilities for 
composition and mounting of electrotypes. 

This company originally planned to locate a plant at Neenah, 
Wis., but has decided to sell a site which it owned there. The 
land was bought from the Valley Paper Mills Company, a con- 
cern which suspended operations after the foundation had been 
built for a mill. J. T. Mader, formerly of Appleton, Wis., is 
production manager of the company. 

Fort Howard Improvements 


All building and improvement operations are completed for the 
present at the Fort Howard Paper Company, Green Bay, Wis., 
according to A. E. Cofrin, general manager. The last of this 
work was the installation of a new turbo-generator with a capacity 
of 1,500 kilowatts. This equipment has met its final tests and is 
now carrying its full load in the mill operations. The mill is now 
served by the facilities of a new boiler house and a new power 
house 


Safety Council’s Plans 
C. R. Phenicie, general manager of the Wisconsin Public Service 
Corporation's division at Green Bay, Wis., has been made chair- 
man of the Fox River Valley Safety Council for the next twelve 
months. The annual conference, usually held in the late spring, 
is to be at Green Bay next year and plans already are in the 


making for the program. W. J. Peacock, of the Northern Paper 
Mills, one of the leaders of the valley conference, is assisting in 
the plans. 

Industrial safety continues to be the major objective of the 
council, but this year Green Bay will try out the suggested program 
of the national Safety Council with regard to community safety. 
This program includes traflic, juvenile safety, fire prevention and 
other related activities. The results will be recorded so the 
feasibility of the program may be shown to other co-operating 
cities of the valley. 


News of the Industry 

Rapidly increasing business of the Moloch Foundry and Ma- 
chine Company, Kaukauna, Wis., has made it necessary to enlarge 
the foundry. A substantial addition is being built, the foundation 
of which is completed. Additional casting and finishing facilities 
will be supplied when the unit is ready for use. The company’s 
100 employees enjoyed an annual picnic recently. They spent a 
day at High Cliff Park, going there in automobiles. 

J. @. Kimberly, vice president of the Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion, Neenah, Wis., has been elected commodore of the Neenah 
Nodaway Yacht Club, an organization of nautical enthusiasts. The 
club is arranging to sponsor the regatta of the Inland Lakes 
Yachting Association in 1930, one of the leading events each sea- 
son in the boating world. 

Announcement is made of the marriage of William Servotte, 
who is associated with the Bay West Paper Company, Green Bay, 
Wis., and Miss Agnes Sherman, daughter of the late John J. 
Sherman, banker, of Appleton, Wis. The couple will reside at 
Green Bay upon their return from a honeymoon trip. 


C. H. Dexter & Sons Buy Oakland Div. Mill 
brrom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Horyoxe, Mass., July 23, 1929—Announcement was made by 
the American Writing Paper Company the past week of the sale 
of its Oakland Division at Manchester, Conn., to C. H. Dexter 
& Sons, Inc., of Windsor Locks, Conn., manufacturers of a variety 
of papers. 

The Oakland plant includes for equipment one 800 lb. and two 
1,000 Ib. beaters two Jordans and two 1,200 lb. washers. It has 
one combination Fourdrinier and cylinder machine, widest trimmed 
sheet 56 inches. The capacity is about six tons a day. 

The sale was made through the real estate office of Nelson 
Smith of Hartford, Conn., and the papers passed through the 
offices of Gross, Hyde & Williams of the same city. There is but 
one more American Writing Paper Company mill outside of Hol- 
yoke to be disposed of and that is in Chester. 


American Wire Cloth Co. Tq Build 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KaLaMazoo, Mich., July 15, 1929—The American Wire Cloth 
Company, located at 1432 North Pitcher street, in a building 
leased from the American Signs Corporation, announces the com- 
pletion of plans for the erection of a new plant, which is to be 
located in Parchment community. 

The building will be 40 by 120 feet in dimensions, one story high. 
Standard mill construction will be employed, the exterior being 
of brick. This concern operates one loom for the manufacture of 
fourdrinier wires, also some special machinery for screens and 
snecialties. 

They are being crowded out of their present location by the 
expansion of the American Signs Corporation. 
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Demand for Paper is Spotty in Philadelphia 


Local Distributors Report Drifting Tendency, While Manufacturers and Mill Representatives 
Enjoy Slightly Improved Request for Some Grades of Paper—All Divisions of Industry 
Experience Keen Competitive Bidding—Prices Fairly Well Maintained 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] : 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 22, 1929.—All divisions of the industry 


reported keen competitive bidding for the few orders of conse- 
quence that were to be garnered. Distributors reported a drifting 
tendency while manufacturers and mill representatives stated that 
there was a slightly improved market for certain grades of papers. 
Prices are fairly well maintained. Mills are co-operating with 
the distributors in holding to their values despite keen competition 
among the dealers. 

Mills producing fine papers report a fairly good demand with 
orders sufficient to keep production at full time capacity for the 
next three weeks. There is a good demand for unfinished book 
papers, uncoated bristols, and for the better grades of writing 
papers, and mills and manufacturers representatives in the whole- 
sale trade state business appears to be advancing. A few newer 
styles of paper were offered by manufacturers during the last 
fortnight after a dearth of such offerings this summer. This 
would indicate that the mills are prepared to go ahead with their 
Fall plans and are now seeking orders for the coming autumn 
requirements. 

New Terminal Commerce Building Paper Center 

When the proposed Terminal Commerce Building at 401 Broad 
street is completed next year there will be a centralized city 
structure which will be occupied by a group of paper houses now 
scattered throughout various sections of the business section. The 
first paper house to announce its removal upon completion of the 
new building was the D. L. Ward Company, which plans to assem- 
ble under a single roof its offices, sales department, warehouse, 
garage and shipping divisions. Last week the Charles Beck Paper 
Company, another old established fine paper house, confirmed its 
plans to remove to the new structure next year. Still another 
paper house has plans under way for occupancy of the Terminal 
Commerce Building when it is completed, but is not yet ready to 
make public its proposed change. There are several other paper 
houses that will shortly sign contracts for space in the building. 
This will give to the trade a centralized paper community where 
economy in overhead will greatly reduce the cost of business. 
There will be provided direct railroad communication for the 
shipment of paper with spacious loading and unloading platforms 
and accommodations for 140 trucks at a single time. The build- 
ing is directly over the tracks of the Reading and Pennsylvania 
Railroads and but a short square from the main Philadelphia 
terminus of the passenger and freight stations of these railroads 
so that economy in transportation is provided. There are 32 
acres of warehouse space provided in the mammoth twenty story 
structure with garage facilities for 600 cars. It is particularly 
adapted for industries such as the paper trade with all modern 
fire proof furnishings as well as efficiency services. The Charles 
Beck Paper Company, which has been organized since 1864, will 
occupy the third floor, where will be centralized its fine paper and 
box makers’ paper distribution business and its subsidiary, the 
Charles Beck Machine Company, devoted to the manufacture and 
sales of its own patented converting machines for the box, wall 
paper and other allied industries, President Leon Beck, who has 

_been touring Canada for the past two weeks, will return to 
headquarters here this week after a trip through Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia. The Beck company has added to its lines the 
new Franklin Inlaid, made by the Franklin Paper Company, of 
Holyoke, Mass. The new papers are laid in casin Bristols un- 
coated in white and four colors. 
Terminal Warehouse Fire 
Following the disastrous fire which destroyed the huge Ter- 


minal Warehouse along the water front at Girard avenue, it was 
announced that the two paper concerns occupying the adjoining 
building belonging to the same owners had escaped serious dam 
ages by the efficiency of the fire fighters of the city. The two 
paper houses were the Huff Paper Company, with offices in the 
Denckla Building, and the Union Bag and Paper Corporation, 
Philadelphia branch, with offices in the Drexel Building. The fire 
was most disastrous because of the explosions that followed when 
chlorine and ammonia blasts hurled heavy obstacles for several 
blocks. There is a large area of space separating the two struc- 
tures which enabled the firemen to protect the building occupied 
by the two paper concerns. 
Reigel and Co. Inc., Adds New Lines 

The long established house of Reigel & Co., Inc., has added a 
complete assortment of krafts. The newer lines that have been 
added recently are the Parsons Paper Company’s high class super- 
fine papers, L’Envoi, in white and laid and woven grades. An- 
other addition is the paper made by the Appleton Coated Paper 
Company of Appleton, Wis., a polychrome coated enamel in white 
and colors. President Edward McCorkindale, who was elected 
head of the recently reorganized company, announced these inno- 
vations in line with the plans of the company to further extend 
its business at the time of its acquisition by associates of the old 
firm who have been selected from the ranks of its staff to take 
over the business. Arthur B. Sherrill, who has been sojourning in 
New England, will return to his desk August 1. 

Wholesale Waste Merchants To Hold Outing 

Plans for an outing have been announced by the Wholesale 
Waste Merchants of Philadelphia following the meeting of the 
members of the Wholesale Waste Merchants Association held in 
the Hotel Lorraine last Thursday evening. The outing will pe 
held at Kugler’s Mohican Club at Morris On The Delaware on 
August 14, and will be given over to enjoyment of outdoor, festivi- 
ties in the way of a picnic luncheon and dinner served in the Club 
and a program of sports and other outdoor diversions. The com- 
mittee in charge of arrangements has been appointed with W. L. 
Simmons, Jr., of John Simmons Sons, chairman; William J. Mc- 
Garity, Jr., of the Penn Paper and Stock Company, and George 
French, of the Philadelphia branch of Castle and Overton, active 
in planning for the coming event. The outing will bring together 
the various associates of all branches of the waste trade, including 
the wholesale paper stock dealers and rag merchants. 

Harry L. Adler Back From Europe 

Harry L. Adler, treasurer of the Huff Paper Company, who has 
been touring Europe the past two months, is at his desk again. 
In his tour of the Continent he visited the sight seeing centers of 
France, Belgium, Germany and Austria, and enroute homeward 
stopped in England to take in the leading cities. 

George W. Ward Returns From Tour of West 

President George W. Ward, of the D. L. Ward Paper Company, 
who has been making the rounds of the paper houses in the Midile 
West, will return to his desk today. He has been visiting all the 
leading cities in the section in a survey of the trade, having been 
absent for the past six weeks. 

W. A. Coll & Co. Opens West Philadelphia Branch 

W. A. Coll & Co. has opened a west Philadelphia branch house 
at 58th street and the Schuylkill River. The Coll company spe- 
cializes in paper stock and the new warehouse supplements the one 
now occupied in the central section of the city. The head of the 
firm, William A. Coll, was recently elected president of the Phila- 
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delphia Paper Stock Dealers Assqciation, organized last spring 
among the retail paper stock trade. 
Hammersley Mfg. Co. Extends Staff 

The Philadelphia offices of the Hammersley Manufacturing 
Company has extended its staff by the addition of another sales 
representative who will cover the local territory and the Eastern 
trade. William H. McKeever has been appointed assistant to 
Manager J. D. Ellis, who looks after Eastern Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey and Delaware, representing the line of grease- 
proof papers produced by that manufacturer. Manager Ellis re- 
cently returned to Philadelphia after an absence of a few years 
spent in the West and reopened offices for the Hammersley com- 
pany in the Drexel Bnilding. He was long associated with the 
local industry as manager of the Hammersley company before 
covering the western section of the country for that firm. In 
addition to representing the Hammersley Manufacturing Com- 
pany in its line of greaseproof papers, he also carries the wax 
papers made by the Patterson Parchment Paper Company in this 
territory. 

Fred Osborne With Hummel-Ross Co, 

Fred Osborne, who has been connected with the paper industry 
for a number of years, has joined the Philadelphia office forces 
of the Hummel-Ross 
pi 


Manufacturing Company, associated with 


Hanna, manager of the Eastern trade territory. For sev- 


eral years Mr, Osborne has been associated with the manufacturing 


branch of the industry and within recent times with the sales di- 
vision of a large paper manufacturer in the State. He will make 
his headquarters in the Eastern Sales Office of the Hummel-Ross 
Company at 437 Chestnut street and will represent the line of krait 
paper and all sulphate boards in the general eastern trade. 
Westinghouse Electric Equips Westvaco Milis 

Electrical units for the operation of the drives in the plant of 
the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company mills, located at 
Tyrone, Pa., have been installed by the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, through the Quaker City branch. 
Several sectional paper machine drives have been installed in the 
Keystone State plant of the company and a new single motor paper 
machine drive is now being installed. Two turbine generator units 
have also been added to the Westinghouse electrical equipment of 
the mills. The single motor paper drive is of the type adapted for 
group drive of the paper machines. 

Pennsylvania Wood Pulp Production Increased 

Reports on the production of wood pulp in the State of Penn- 
sylvania for the year of 1928 issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., showed that there was a gain of 2,011 
tons over 1927. Of the 4,510,800 tons of wood pulp produced in 
the United States in that year the Keystone State produced 218,598 
tons. The total amount of pulp wood consumed in the country 
for the past year was 7,160,000 cords, as compared with 6,750,935 
cords in the previous year, with Pennsylvania’s consumption 
amounting to 405,276 cords, an increase of 7,255 cords over that 
of 1927. Maine led in production and consumption. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne Get Rodgers Co. 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PorTLAND, Ore., July 12, 1929.—The Rodgers Paper Company, 
founded in Salem, Ore., 43 years ago by the late George F. 
Rodgers, changed hands July 9 when Fred D. Thielsen turned over 
the controlling interest and management to Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
of Portland. The latter firm was represented by P. C. MacDonald 
of Astoria, a partner in the business and the new manager. 

Mr. Thielsen has been with the company for 18 years, and is 
now turning his attention to a newly organized group which he 
heads called the Western Board Products Company. This con- 
cern will utilize the waste materials from the flax and paper mills 
for manufacturing purposes. Besides Mr, Thielsen, James G. 
Heltzel and F. Puttaert are other members of the Western Board 
Products Cqmpany. 
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J. A. Quinlan Heads Paper Committee 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Watertown, N. Y., July 22, 1929—Joseph A. Quinlan, traffic 
manager of the St. Regis Paper Company and its subsidiaries, 
was elected chairman of the pulp and paper committee of the At- 
lantic States Shippers Advisory Board at a meeting held during 
the week at Atlantic City. This is regarded as one of the highest 
honors that could be paid a member of the organization as the 
committee is one of the most important selected each year. Dur- 
ing the week Mr. Quinlan with Attorney Wilbur La Roe appeared 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington to 
present final arguments in the Eastern Class Rate investigation, 
representing the Northern New York Development Association. 
The arguments presented to the commission were in behalf of all 
Northern New York as the outcome of the investigation is vitally 
important to that section. On Thursday, July 18, Messrs. Quinlan 
and La Roe appeared before the commission to present the final 
oral arguments in the complaint cases of the St. Regis Paper 
Company against a group of railroads including the New York 
Central, the complaint dealing with excessive freight rates for ship- 
ping wrapping paper from Northern New York to all points west 
of Buffalo. The complaint of the Taggart Brothers Corporation 
alleging excessive freight rates for the shipping of paper bags 
from Northern New York was also heard at the same time. 

These two cases and also the complaint of the St. Regis Com- 
pany against the railroad for excessive news print rates were 
heard about a year ago when hearings were conducted in Water- 
town and Washington. The hearing conducted in this city was 
the first appearance of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
this part of the State. Mr. Quinlan stated that the news print 
case will not be linked with the other St. Regis case and the Tag- 
gart Brothers case mainly because of the general news print in- 
vestigation which is being conducted by the commission and not 
yet completed. A hearing in this investigation is scheduled to be 
held at Plattsburg on July 22. Mr. Quinlan, whose offices were 
recently moved from this city to the main department of the St. 
Regis Company in New York City, will continue to represent the 
Northern New York Development Association and Watertown 
Chamber of Commerce in the cases brought before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or Public Service Commission by these 
two organizations. 


Bates Valve Bag Co. To Build in Los Angeles 

Los ANGELES, Cal., July 12, 1929—Plans are now under way 
for construction of a new $250,000 paper bag plant, located at 
Medford and Eastern avenues, in the city industrial tract. The 
plant is owned by the Bates Valve Paper Bag Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the St. Regis Paper Company cof New York. 

When completed the new plant will employ approximately 150 
people, give to Southern Califcrnia one of the largest and most 
modern plants of its type and will be served by the Southern 
Pacific Company. 

According to D. A. Fleishmann, manager of the paper bag con- 
cern, 107,000 square feet of property was purchased, on which they 
plan te erect a 360 by 160 foot building, equipped with the latest 
style machinery for manufacturing of heavy paper bags for cement, 
plaster and other products. 

The building is being designed and constructed by the Austin 
Company, and will be a modern, daylight factory, built of steel, 
concrete and brick. 


Harvey Paper Products Co. To Build 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KaLaMazoo, Mich., July 15, 1929—The Harvey Paper Products 
Company, Sturgis, Mich., announces that the erection of a building 
150 by 40 feet in dimensions, will start immediately. This is the 
second addition to the original plant made in the last eight months. 
This concern was started in Sturgis three years ago and now 
occupies about 12,000 square feet of floor space. 
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China Clay Pilot Plant Completed in Ontario 


Work Commenced On Kaolin Brought From Mattigami River Properties to Determine Lines of 
Development For Large Scale Production—Good Results Said to Have Been Secured 
From Experiments Already Undertaken—Ground Wood Market Stabilized 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., July 22, 1929.—The paper trade in Ontario is 
interested in the fact that the Northern Ontario China Clay Cor- 
poration has completed the erection of a pilot plant for the process- 
ing of the output from its holdings and for the extraction of the 
various by-products by chemical means, china clay being one of 
the ingredients in the manufacture of coated paper. The plant, 
which is located on Power street, Toronto, is in charge of John G. 
Cloke, a chemist and metallurgist, who came to the city from 
Devon, England, to act as consulting and research chemist to the 
corporation. Work was commenced on a shipment of about 
thirty tons of fire clay and kaolin brought for the purpose from 
the corporation’s properties on the Mattagami River to be used 
by Mr. Cloke for the purposes of demonstration and extensive 
tests, designed to determine the lines of plant development for 
large scale production at the property itself. Although only a few 
days have elapsed, it is stated that good results have been secured 
from the experiments already undertaken. The main products are 
fire clay, which is reported to be of the highest refractory type; 
kaolin, said to be equal in grade to the fine English kaolin, and 
silica sand, reputed to be of a purity hitherto unknown in bulk. 
In addition the promoters expect that the by-products will prove 
of great commercial value. 


Paper Mulching in Niagara Distriet 


Professors A. H. Maclennan and T. H. Jones, of the Ontario 
Agricultural Department, and E. F. Neff, Lincoln County agri- 
cultural representative, are making a tour of Lincoln County where 
paper mulch experiments are being carried on. A number of 
vegetable growers around St. Catharines are conducting experi- 
ments on melons, peppers, corn, tomatoes and celery. The results 
of this year’s experiments are being watched with interest by 
growers and the paper trade as well. In the meantime it is pointed 
out that at the Ontario Agricultural College, the Central Experi- 
mental Farm at Ottowa and other places where mulching vegetable 
crops with paper has been tried, the general concensus of opinion 
is that the process is too expensive. The paper is laid between 
rows of holes and punched in at intervals and in these the plants 
are set. No cultivation is necessary, weeds are absolutely checked 
and heat is conserved. The new system originated in the tropics 
where it has been used successfully. Of course paper mulch is a 
new thing in Ontario and some improvements in its use may be 
reasonably expected. 


Cartel Helps Pulp and Paper Industry 

A. Stewart McNichols, president of the Quebec Pulp and Paper 
Corporation, has just returned from a trip to England and 
France which took him away six months on business matters. 
Mr. McNichols stated that a cartel had recently been formed by 
the Swedish, Norwegian and Finnish ground wood producers for 
the purpose of controlling the output of mechanical pulp from 
these sources, as there has been in recent years a substantial over- 
production which has adversely affected not only the European 
market, but also reacted to a certain extent against prices in Canada 
and the United States. Most of the ground wood mills in the 
countries in which the cartel has been formed are included in the 
organization and it is felt that the few that have not yet joined will 
be falling into line with time, as their attitude is said to be sympa- 
thetic toward the project. Already the coming together of the 
ground wood producers in the Scandinavian countries has had 
its effect in stabilizing the market, states Mr. McNichols. It is 
not expected, however, that radical changes will be made at the 


present stage. Efforts are tending more towards curtailing pro- 
duction at the mills, in order to limit the same market require- 
ments. It is yet too soon to state whether this cartel will have 
much effect on the ground wood market in the United States in 
which Canadian ground wood mills are interested, except, how- 
ever, that it will, no doubt, create a more optimistic feeling and 
possibly to some extent prove helpful in avoiding a repetition of 
the downward trend in the mechanical pulp market which has 
prevailed for the past few years. 

Mr. MeNichols stated that his company was operating only one 
mill at Chicoutimi at full capacity, but that the second mill at that 
point was closed down. The Val-Jalbert mill of the company has 
now been closed down for over two years and is being dismantled, 
so that this latter unit will no longer be a factor in the ground 
wood market. The company has only shipped a small quantity of 
ground wood to England, as the United States market has been 
taking up the balance of its output to the extent that the com- 
pany’s production is fully sold out up to the end of November, 
1929. There has been some firming up in demand for ground 
wood of late, and it is expected that this improvement will be 
maintained, and possibly further accentuated, as contracts are 
renewed for future ground wood deliveries. Mr. McNichols 
found that conditions have been improving considerable in the 
news print trade, both in England and France, and the tendency 
appears to be toward still further improvements in this direction. 

Westminster Paper Plant Destroyed 

Word reached Toronto this week of the destruction by fire a few 
days ago of the plant of the Westminster Paper Company, Ltd., at 
New Westminster, B. C. The loss is estimated at $1,000,000 and 
is said to be pretty well covered by insurance. The same fire 
spread to a part of the Triangle Chemical Company, causing 
$250,000 there. The Westminster Paper Company, Ltd. was 
formed some years ago by J. J. Herb, former superintendent of 
the Interlake Tissue Mills, Ltd., at Merritton, Ont., for the manu- 
facture of kraft, sulphite wrappings, tissues, covers, etc. Light 
weight papers were the chief line. R. F. Arnett is the vice-presi- 
dent of the company, with H. M. Lord as secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Herb is the president of the company. It is understood that 
steps will be taken at once toward rebuilding. 

New Moore Factory for Toronto 

Complete conversion by stock holders of Gilman Fanfold Cor- 
poration, American Sales Book and Pacific Burt Company into 
stock of the Moore Corporation, which is now almost finished, 
will pave the way for an expansion of the amalgamated concerns’ 
interests in Toronto. The offer made by the Moore Corporation 
to acquire the sales book and continuous form division of the 
F. N. Burt Company, on a transfer of stock basis, is now being 
worked out. When this has been arranged the Moore Corpora- 
tion plans a considerable enlargement of this type of their busi- 
ness, which may result in the erection of a new factory in Toronto 
for that purpose. The sales book division represents about a tenth 
of F. N. Burt's total business, but has grown so greatly in recent 
months that an immediate expansion is thought necessary. An 
official announcement a few days ago indicated that the full 100 
per cent of common and over 99 per cent preferred of Gilman- 
Fanfold had been converted, and approximately 9814 per cent of 
American Sales Book and Pacific Burt stock had been received. 
The balance of the shares is in the hands of a very few people 
who have expressed their willingness to convert as soon as some 
minor legal obstacles have been overcome. On completion the 
Moore Corporation will then have outstanding $3,073,000; 7 per 
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cent convertible $100 par preferred, $2,500,000; 7 per cent con- 
vertible $100 par second preferred and 282,340 ordinary shares 
of no par value. To this will be added something over 80,000 
shares given to F. N. Burt in exchange for the portion of business 
to be acquired. The erecting of a plant in Toronto for sales book 
and continuous form production would give the Moore Corpora- 
tion its first real foothold in Canada, as its other factories are 
located in the United States. F. N. Burt operates plants in 
Toronto and Buffalo for the manufacture of paper boxes. 


Fighting Northern Ontario Fires 


At least 2,000 men are engaged at this moment in the fight 
which the Provincial air and land fire-fighting ranging services 
are waging against the scores of fires which have broken out in 
the heat-dried forests of North and Northwestern Ontario. Spread 
through the wilds of the Kenora, Rainy River and Patricia dis- 
tricts the land crews have been so busy that they have not had time 
to make their customary reports to the Parliament Buildings in 
Toronto, From meager information received, the officials are 
convinced that the long weeks of drought have produced the worst 
season for fire hazard ever encountered in Ontario. A _ special 
report on the situation is being forwarded to the office of the 
Minister of Lands and Forests. Eleven planes have been engaged 
in the fire-swept area, and their activities have been such that in 
the week ending June 15, with reports not then complete, the total 
flying time of the whole service had been brought to above 500 
hours. This beats the record set the previous week when the 
service flew a total of 498 hours, or 45 hours more than the 
tormer mark laid in August of last year. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 

D. B. Chant, of the Sault Ste. Marie Division of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, has been appointed assistant genera! 
superintendent of the Espanola division. Mr. Chant is an old Fs- 
panola boy, having been a paper maker on the machines in that 
town some years ago, later being appointed labor supervisor at the 
mill. When Roderick Olzendam, secretary of industrial relations 
for the old Spanish River mill, resigned to take a position with an 
American firm, Mr. Chant was appointed to Mr. Olzendam’s post 
with an office at the Soo mill. Many friends are congratulating 

» him on his promotion. 

Keen on seeing how paper is manufactured, a party of about 300 
Winnipeg business men and members of the Manitoba Legislature 
visited the big plant of the Manitoba Paper Company at Pine 
Falls recently. In addition to going through all departments of 
the mill the visitors made an inspection of the model town the 
company has built and returned to Winnipeg in the evening greatly 
impressed by the magnitude of the plant and the appearance of 
the town. The party was organized at the invitation of the 
Manitoba Paper Company by the Winnipeg Board of Trade and 
included representatives of the Carman and Selkirk boards, as 
well as members of the senior and junior sections of the Winnipeg 
organization. 

Another chapter in the protracted litigation between the Ingle- 
wood Pulp and Paper Company and the New Brunswick Power 
Commission was written at Fredericton recently when the appeal 
division of the Provincial Supreme Court rejected the appeal of 
the paper company against a verdict from the King’s Bench Divi- 
sion, The verdict had assigned damages for lands expropriated 
by the power board, in conjunction with the Musquash province 
owned power development. The appeal was dismissed with costs. 
This chapter is an echo of the suit for $840,000 instituted by the 
Inglewood interests, which action met with failure. 

George L. Carruthers, son of George Carruthers president and 
general manager of the Interlake Tissue Mills, Ltd., has been 
transferred from the mill at Merritton, Ont., and has joined the 
sales force of the company at Toronto. 

Harold Crabtree, vice-president of the Howard Smith Paper 
Mills, Montreal, and J. B. Larkin, of the Federal Paper Company, 
were business visitors in Toronto this week. 
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C. C. Heritage Goes With Oxford Paper Co. 


Manison, Wis., July 22, 1929.—Clark C. Heritage, chemical engi- 
neer in charge of the section of Pulp and Paper of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, left the laboratory July 18 to join the techni- 
cal staff of the Oxford Paper Company at Rumford Falls, Me. 

Mr. Heritage, who has been in the pulp and paper industry and 
allied fields since 1914, came to the Forest Products Laboratory in 
October, 1927, with an impressive record in development work in 
the pulp and paper and chemical fields. During the war period 
and up to 1925 he was engaged in engineering and development 
work for the Schoellkopf Aniline and Chemical Works and the 
National Aniline and Chemical Company in Buffalo, N. Y. 

During Mr. Heritage’s administration of the federal laboratory’s 


CLarK C. HERITAGE 


pulp and paper section outstanding research accomplishments have 
included the production of papers of commercial grade from 
little-used hardwoods by the sulphite and semi-chemical processes, 
and from the pines through easy bleaching sulphate, the produc- 
tion of high yield semi-sulphite papers, the utilization of seed flax 
straw for high quality strong, white papers, and new additional 
methods for evaluating ground wood pulps. 


Miami Paper Shippers Meet 

Dayton, Ohio, July 22, 1929—The Miami Valley Paper Ship- 
pers Association held a meeting Thursday night, July 18, at Mid- 
dletown for the discussion of topics of interest to the trade. 

The matter of consolidating shipments into carlots, the principal 
object of the formation of the organization, was given extended 
consideration by the members who comprise representatives of 
most of the leading paper mills in the valley. 

It is stated that the organization of such a body was essential 
to bring about economies in the handling of shipments and that 
since the association has boosted its own cause so vigorously, 
manufacturers are finding it convenient to make up car loads and 
thus obtain more favorable freight rates and more expeditious 
handling of orders. 

Some mill men reported it was necessary to do considerable 
hustling to obtain the elusive order at this time, especially some 
bond and writing paper representatives, while wrapping and print- 
ing paper men reported they were acing a good business. 

Charles J. Nichols, of the Sorg Paper Company, Middletown, 
is president of the Association; Norman C. Sullivan, located in the 
Civic Association building, Middletown, secretary; Robert Smith, 
of the Wrenn Paper Company, Middletown, treasurer, and W. W. 
Winship, of the Oxtord Miami Paper Company, vice-president. 
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TRUCTION 
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A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 


Pittsburgh, Pa—The Keystone Box Company, Twenty- 
eighth and Smallman streets, manufacturer of paper boxes and 
containers, has awarded a general contract to Cuthbert Brothers 
Company, Bessemer Building, for proposed new addition to plant, 
to be three-story, brick and steel, 50x100 feet, estimated to cost 
about $65,000, with equipment. Superstructure will be placed under 
way at once. Peter Dietz, Lyceum Building, Pittsburgh, is archi- 
tect and engineer. 

East Rutherford, N. J—The Flinkote Company, East Ruth- 
erford, has plans for a new addition to their local mill for in- 
creased capacity of roofing papers, etc., to be two-story, repored 
to cost more than $45,000, with equipment. It is understood that 
Ferber Construction Company, 16 Johnson avenue, Hackensack, 
N. J. will be selected to erect the unit. 

Windsor Locks, Conn.—The American Writing Paper Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass., has concluded negotiations with C. H. 
Dexter & Sons, Inc., Windsor Locks, manufacturer of specialty 
paper goods, for the sale of its local mill, closed down for about 
two years past. The purchasing company will take early possession 
and will use the property for expansion in present output. The 
plant, heretofore, was known as the Oakland Division of the 
American Writing Paper Company; only the mill used for the 
Chester Division now remains to be disposed of in accordance 
with the reorganization plan of the company. 

Monroe, La—The Brown Paper Mill Company, Monroe, is 
said to be planning early purchase of a considerable quantity of 
equipment for proposed new additions to mill, including sulphate 
machinery, power apparatus, transmission and conveying equip- 
ment. The new unit will comprise a group of buildings; estimated 
cost is placed at close to $4,000,000, with machinery. George F. 
Hardy, 309 Broadway, New York, is architect and engineer for 
the work. 

Wilson Borough, Pa.—Pac-Kups, Inc., care of Frank Haz- 
zard, R.F.D. No. 4, Easton, Pa., recently formed by Mr. Hazzard 
and associates, is said to be planning the early operation of a local 
plant for the manufacture of paper containers of different kinds, 
paper cups, etc. Walter B. Scott, 128’ Porter street, Easton, is also 
interested in the new organization. Mr. Hazzard will be treasurer. 

Detroit, Mich—The National Automotive Fiber Company, 
Detroit, manufacturer of fiber specialties for automobile service, 
has awarded a general contract to the H. G. Christman-Burke 
Company, Stevens Building, Detroit, for constructicn of a proposed 
new plant on 10-acre tract of land recently acquired at State Fair 
avenue and the line of the Grand Trunk Railway, to consist of a 
number of buildings, reported to cost about $85,000, with equip- 
ment. Work will be placed under way at once. I. M. Lewis, Con- 
gress Building, Detroit, is architect. 

Jersey City, N. J—The Forney Fiber Company, 93-97 Boyd 
avenue, Jersey City, which recently acquired the former plant of 
the American Motors Company, West Front street, Plainfield, 
N. J. has arranged for the sale of its Jersey City property to the 
A. Deming Company, Inc., which will use the factory for another 
line of manufacture. The Forney company will vacate at the 


earliest date, and resume production at the Plainfield site, with 
increased equipment for larger output. A larger working force 
will be employed. The company is affiliated with the 
Products Company, Hartsville, S. C. 

Niagara Falls, N. ¥Y.—The former plant of the Porter Fiber 
Bottle Company, Old Guard street, Lewiston district, was partially 
destroyed by fire recently with loss reported at $15,000. The 
property has not been occupied recently and no announcement has 
been made regarding rebuilding. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala—The Champion Fiber Company, Canton, 
N. C., is reported to be considering the construction of a new mill 
in the vicinity of Tuscaloosa, where inspection has been made of 
a number of sites. Options are said to have been taken on a con- 
siderable acreage, with water frontage, with early decision to be 
made by the company. Production will be given over to kraft 
papers, as well as other stocks. No details regarding the project 
ure as yet available. 

New York, N. Y.—The Rapid Paper Box Company, Inc., 
139 West 19th street, recently organized under state laws, will take 
over and expand the company of same name at address noted. 
Increased operations will be arranged. The incorporators of the 
new concern include Jacob and David Friedman, 675 Caldwell 
avenue, Bronx. 

Muskegon, Mich.—The Michigan United Paper Company, 
Muskegon, recently formed as a Middle West subsidiary of the 
United Paper Company, East Braintree, Mass., with capital of 
$50,000, is running on a full capacity schedule at its local plant, 
with output devoted to paper box and carton stocks, car and 
carpet wrapping papers, bailing papers, insulating stock, and 
roofing papers. The present output is on a basis of about 20 tons 
per day, and will be maintained at that point for an indefinite 
period. Raw paper stock is being secured from the mill of the 
Central Paper Company in the immediate vicinity. The plant 
occupies about 20,000 square feet of floor space in the former 
building of the Muskegon Extract Company, and will likely in- 
crease production facilities under present expanding demand. 
John F. Brennan is manager of the plant. 

Richvale, Cal—The Pacific Coast Pulp and Paper Corpora- 
tion is arranging to lay foundations at once for its proposed new 
local mill, to be given over to the production of rice straw papers. 
General contract recently was let to the Charles S. Mabrey Com- 
pany, Inc., Fourth and J streets, Sacramento, Cal. Initial units 
will consist of a one-story main mill and machine department, 
60x225 feet; two-story beater room, 75x120 feet; one-story boiler 
plant, 50x90 feet, and office, and is estimated to cost about $400,000, 
with machinery. Other units are projected at a later date. It is 
expected to give employment to more than 100 men when the plant 
is opened. C. A. Kieren is general manager, and will supervise 
construction work. 

Pittsburgh, Pa—The F. J. Kress Box Company, 2930 Lib- 
erty avenue, has begun production in its new plant on 28th street, 
fronting on the Allegheny River, recently completed, for the manu- 
facture of corrugated shipping containers. The mill has been 
designed for straight-line manufacture under continuous operation 
from the feeding of raw material to the delivery of completed 
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boxes at the shipping platform. It is one-story, covering about 2 
acres of land and represents an investment of close to $1,500,000, 
with machinery. About 25,000 square feet of floor space has 
been arranged for the storage of raw material. The company will 
develop maximum output at the mill at an early date, and will give 
employment to a large working force. 

Mobile, Ala—The International Paper Company, 100 East 
42nd street, New York, is completing the construction of its new 
mill at Mobile, to be used for the manufacture of kraft papers, 
and will provide full equipment in all divisions for maximum 
production. It is understood that the plant will be ready for 
service at an early date and that a working force will soon be 
recruited. The mill will represent an investment in excess of 
$5,000,000, including ground, buildings and machinery. 

New Westminster, B. C—The Westminster Paper Company, 
New Westminster, is said to be arranging for the early rebuilding 
of the portion of its mill destroyed by fire, July 13, with loss 
reported at close to $1,000,000, including machinery. Reconstruc- 
tion is expected to cost close to a like sum. 

Montreal, Que—The Canadian International Paper Com- 
pany, Montreal, affiliated with the International Paper and Power 
Company, and the International Paper Company, New York, is 
disposing of a bond issue of $25,000,000, a portion of proceeds 
to be used for general operations and expansion. The company 
is operating news print mills at Three Rivers and Gatineau, Que., 
with gross rating of 1,300 tons per day; a mill for the production 
of bleached sulphite pulp at Kipawa, Que., and similar plant at 
Hawkesbury, Ont., with combined present output of 420 tons per 
day. Work is under way on an addition to last noted pliant to 
develop an increase of about 50 tons of sulphite pulp daily, a 
considerable portion of which will be utilized for rayon manufac- 
ture by outside interests. A. R. Graustein is president. 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Paper Board Company is 
planning the early rebuilding of portion of mill destroyed by fire, 
July 6, with loss reported at about $12,000, including equipment and 
stock. 

New Companies, Inc. 


Chelsea, Mass.—The Myers Paper Stock Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of 5,000 shares of stock, no par value, 
to deal in paper stocks. Benjamin Myers, 104 Cottage street, 
Chelsea, is president and treasurer. 

New York, N. Y.—The Harris & Paul Paper Company, Inc., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 and 1,000 shares 
of common stock, no par value, to manufacture and deal in paper 
goods. The company will be represented by Holmes, Paul & 
Havens, 15 William street, New York, attorneys. 

Chicago, Ill—The Eagle Envelope Company, 417 South Jef- 
ferson street, has been organized to manufacture and deal in 
envelopes and other commercial paper products. The incorporators 
are J. H. Redson, E. G. Rice and M. R. DeTolve. 


New York, N. Y.—Berne & Stanley, Inc., has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $20,000, to manufacture and deal in paper 
boxes and containers. The company is represented by William 
Gellin, 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, attorney. 

New York, N. Y.—The Inland Paper Board Company, man- 
ufacturer of paper board and kindred products, has filed notice 
of increase in capital from 13,000 to 50,000 shares of stock, no par 
value, for expansion. 

New York, N. Y.—P. Colabella, Inc., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $20,000, to manufacture and deal in paper prod- 
ucts. The company is represented by Goldstein & Goldstein, 291 
Broadway, New York, attorneys. 

Newark, N. J.—The Chesler Paper Bag Company, 80 Com- 
merce street, has filed notice of organization to manufacture and 
deal in paper bags and containers. T. Chesler heads the company. 

New York, N. Y.—The. G. S. Larkin Paper Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of 100 shares of stock, no par 
value, to manufacture and deal in paper goods. The company is 


represented by Burnestine & Geist, 276 Fifth avenue, New York. 

New York, N. Y¥Y.—The Cornstalks Products Company 42 
Broadway, has filed notice of increase in capital from 300,000 to 
625,000 shares of stock, a portion of the proceeds to be used for 
general expansion. The company operates a mill at Danville, 
Ill., for the manufacture of paper from cornstalks under a special 
process. 

Chicago, Ill—The L. M. Stein Company, 426 South Clinton 
street, has been incorporated with a capital of $75,000, to manu- 
facture and deal in loose leaf paper products of various kinds 
The incorporators are L. M. Stein, M. P. Levine and John 
Flusek. 


National Paper Products Gets Toilet Patent 


Announcement has been made in San Francisco that the Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation, through its subsidiary, the National Paper 
Products Company, has acquired the patent rights to self-dispos- 
ing toilet seat covers designed to supplement its present line of 
sanitary products. The Zetex Corporation will be exclusive selling 
agents for the United States for Zetex and Slip Away self-dis- 
posing toilet seat covers manufactured by the National Paper 
Products Company. 

The tissue for the product will be produced in Crown Zellerbach 
mills in Washington and Oregon and it will be converted by the 
DeWaide Conversion Corporation, Portland, Ore. Tissue stocks 
for the Eastern market will be drawn from the Crown Zellerbach 
mills at Carthage, N. Y., and conversion plants will be established 
on the Atlantic Coast and in the Middle West. 

Widespread markets are available for the product as shown by 
surveys made by paper jobbers throughout the entire country 
It is anticipated that minimum gross sales of approximately $14,- 
000,000 will be made during the life of the contract. 

The Zetex Corporation will have offices in Tacoma, Wash., 
San Francisco, Cal., and another is to be opened in New York to 
care for the Eastern business. 

L. J. Arms, sales manager of the San Francisco division of the 
National Paper Products Company, is a director of the Zetex 
Corporation, of which L. A. Love, Tacoma, is president; Vaughan 
Morrill and John Condon, both of Tacoma, vice presidents, and 
C. E. Wakefield, Seattle, secretary. 


News of the Boston Paper Trade 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., July 22, 1929.—The latest development in Crino- 
line Text manufactured by Tileston & Hollingsworth Company, 
is a new size and weight, 25x38—70. This paper is available in all 
colors and finishes and is in step with the design to make Crino- 
line Cover and Text a highly flexible paper. 

Hollingsworth & Vose Company has ordered five new beaters 
from E. D. Jones & Sons Company, for the East Walpole factory. 
J. H. Horne, of Lawrence, Mass., is constructing a three cylinder 
paper machine for Hollingsworth and Vose Company for making 
rope and jute papers. The company with its new machinery, will 
be able to increase the capacity of its mills 30 per cent. 

Albert W. Guild, salesman for Baird & Bartlett Company, box 
board dealers, has gone to Portland, Me., for a vacation. Warren 
D. Thompson, who has a similar position with the same firm. 
has gone to Waterford, Me., accompanied by his family, for a 
two weeks’ vacation. 

Frank Sharples, sales manager for the Wabash Coating Mills 
Division of the United Paperboard Company, is visiting the 
Boston agency of the company this week and calling on the trade 
here. 

Charles Robertson, well known in the trade, formerly a paper 
manufacturer at Bellows Falls, Vt., is in Boston for a few days 
with his family and is staying at the Hotel Statler. 

The Inland Paper Board Company, Inc., whose offices are at 
Norwich, Conn. has filed notice of increase in capitalization from 
13,000 to 50,000 shares of no par stock. 
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Insulating 
--Board: - 
Machinery 


PRESS PART 


If you have waste fibres of any kind, such as chips, 
saw mill waste, pulp screenings, corn stalks or 
bagasse, this new industry should interest you. 
The waste is handled raw in well proved grinding 
machines, or perhaps semi-cooked before grinding 
but so free as to be hardly pulp at all in a paper 
making sense. A continuous sheet without lami- 
nations is formed, pressed and dried to 44” or more 
in thickness, 8 ft. or 12 ft. trimmed width. Sheet 
must be handled carefully to prevent crushing 
and must be kept in a perfectly straight line until 
finished. Drying is continuous and even with a 
surprisingly low steam consumption. Complete 
semi-commercial laboratory available for tests. 


. DOWNINGTOWN MFG. CO. 
DOWNINGTOWN, PA., U.S.A. 
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Special Numbers 


Reviewed by Clarence J. West 


This year the Verein Deutscher Papierfabrikanted held their 
meeting in Danzig, and as usual the two German paper magazines, 
Der Papierfabrikant and the Wochenblatt fiir Papierfabrikation, 
issued special numbers in celebration of this event. As usual, also, 
they are very pretentious issues, the Fest- und Auslandheft of 
Der Papierfabrikant consisting of 304 pages, of which 95 pages 
are text, while the Sondernummer of the Wochenblatt consists of 
320 pages, of which 144 pages are text. These are made possible, 
in part, by the large volume of advertising which they carry ; 
these advertising pages give one a very good idea of German firms 
which are supplying machinery and raw materials to pulp and 
paper manufacturers and converters. 

A brief survey of the contents of these two special numbers will 
be given below; abstracts of these articles will appear in due 
time in the Technical Section of the Paper TRADE JOURNAL. 

Der Papierfabrikant 


The special number of Der Papierfabrikant opens with an illus- 
trated description of the city of Danzig, by M. v. Wussow; C. 
Lammers then discusses the place of Danzig in the world of 
trade. Walter Sembritzki gives a sketch of Karl Kellner, 1850- 
1905, who is best known as the co-inventor of the Ritter-Kellner 
cooking process. Friedr. von Hossle, the well-known German 
authority on the history of papermaking, presents another article 
on watermarks, of which there seems to be no end. L. J. Doren- 
feldt presents a program for the study of pulp production by 
means of sodium bisulphite, which he prepared in 1922; this is of 
special interest because of the present study on the replacement 
of calcium by sodium in sulphite cooking liquors. K. G. Jonas 
describes the pulp and paper laboratories of the “Institutes fur 
Cellulosechemie” of the Technischen Hochschule Darmstadt. H. 
Suida, H. Sadler and F. Noss report their results on the study 
of the digestion of straw with nitric acid; 130 digestions were 
carried out, using a cooking liquor containing from 1.4 to 108 
per cent of nitric acid. The average yield of pulp was 50 per cent; 
this pulp could be bleached normally, with the usual consumption 
of chlorine. The modern screen is discussed by A. Danninger. 
Mirus gives the following figures for the consumption of paper, 
per individual, in different countries: United States, 62 kg; Eng- 
land, 37 kg.; Germany, 26.5 kg.; Holland 21.5 kg.; France and 
Sweden, 20 kg.; Switzerland and Belgium, 19 kg.; Norway, 14.5 
kg.; Austria, 14 kg.; Finland, 11 kg.; Japan, 10.5 kg.; Italy, 9 kg.; 
Spain, 6 kg.; Russia, 3 kg. Erich Stenger discusses methods of 
photographing watermarks. R. Rassow and Fritz Weber present 
an abstract of their study of the behavior of cotton towards 
glycol and glycol-hydrochloric acid. Arthur St. Klein deals with 
the development of the continuous wood grinder. The influence 
of sap brown dyeing upon the strength properties of paper is 
reported by Albert Schlatter; the use of 7.5 per cent dye appears 
to produce the maximum effect; paper with and without sap 
brown gave the following values: tearing resistance, 6.1 and 5.6 
km.; Mullen test, 5.9 and 5.5 kg. respectively. Albert Kiing and 
Ernst Seger describe a simplified method for determining the 
strength of cellulose and compare the results with those ob- 
tained by using the method proposed by the German Commission. 
Heinrich Kirmreuther discusses the use of sulphite alcohol as a 
motor fuel and the preparation of absolute alcohol. The re- 
covery of pure sodium hydroxide from waste mercerizing liquids, 
containing colloidal materials, by diffusion (Cerini’s method), is 
discussed by O. Faust. A new form for carrying out the copper 
number determination is proposed by K. G. Jonas and A. Drdéssel. 
Rudolf Lorenz reports experiments on the influence of mixtures 
of electrolytes on rosin flocculation. Ernst Graap has developed 
a new method for the analysis of calcium in sulphite cooking 


liquors by the use of potentiometric measurements. Hans Rinder 
knecht presents a discussion of the present state of power and 
heat economy in the paper industry. Lorenz Kiessling has an 
article on the automatic regulation of electrically driven grinders 
and P. Weiske and. K. Rupprecht one on the electric control for 
multiple drive paper machines. 

Turning now to the Sondernummer of the Wochenblatt, we 
find that Heino Castrof presents an illustrated description of the 
city of Danzig. Since this is the 60th year of the Wochenblatt, 
there very appropriately follows a brief story of the growth of the 
magazine, which was founded in 1870 by Heinrich Giintter; a list 
of the books published under the auspices of the magazine is 
included, many of which were published serially before being 
put into book form. Later in this number there appears a bird's- 
eye picture of the many articles which have been published during 
these 60 years; it is, naturally, a list of the many well-known 
German names prominent in the development of the paper indus- 
try. This number also contains an article on watermarks by 
Friedr. con Héssle. Reiferste gives an illustrated description 
of the manufacture of hand made paper in Japan. Carl Strobach 
begins a series of articles on the duties of the manager and his 
assistants. Alois Danninger discusses wood measurement and 
handling in pulp and paper mills . K. G. Jonas and H. Kross 
briefly consider the determination of the strength of pulps. Arthur 
St. Klein gives figures on the cost of wood and pulp, comparing 
costs in different countries. Ulrich Kirchner presents an illustrated 
description of the Institut fiir Cellulosechemie der Technischen 
Hochschule Darmstadt. Walter Brecht traces the development of 
the automatic regulation of the screen on the paper machine. 
Miller and Walter give a critical review of the technical develop- 
ment of the sulphite process, based upon recent literature. Rudolf 
Lorenz discusses the role of aluminum sulphate in rosin sizing. 
Mirus gives production statistics for paper, boards and pulp for 
the world; in 1800 the paper production was 10,000 tons; in 1900, 
8,000,000 tons; in 1910, 9,000,000 tons; in 1920, 12,500,000 tons; in 
1925 16,000,000 tens. Ferd. Schiller presents the recent advances 
in multiple motor drives. G. Lest discusses the different systems 
of high pressure steam production. Paul Klemm has a paper on 
the two-sidedness of paper. Finally P. Weiske and K. Rupprecht 
consider multiple drives with electric controls. 

These two numbers are very welcome additions to the litera- 
ture of papermaking. 


Paper Mill Officials Injured in Autos 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Brownvitte, N. Y., July 15, 1929.—As a result of injuries suf- 


fered while riding in a taxi Ralph E. Skinner, secretary of the 
Harmon Paper Company, is confined to a hospital in New York 


City. He was riding from the Roosevelt Hotel to the Pennsyl- 
vania terminal to take a train for Philadelphia when the taxi 
was caught in a jam and crushed against a pillar of the elevated 
railroad. He received two broken ribs, several cuts about the head 
and an injured back. 


Largest Envelope Airmailed to President 


To welcome the country’s chief executive to the National Air 
Races, to be held in Cleveland, August 24, a special Airmail plane 
was needed to dispatch the invitation—it being a jumbo invitation 
signed by thousands of Cleveland school children, mailed in a 
Silvertone envelope, measuring two and a half feet by five feet, 
the largest envelope ever handled by the Postoffice Department. 
The envelope was manufactured by The Standard Envelope Manu- 
facturing Company of Cleveland. It required $16.45 postage. 
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‘NO CALENDER CAN BE BETTER THAN THE ROLLS IN’ IT” 


PERKINS 66” 9-ROLL WEB SUPERCALENDER 


Always built to a standard—never to a price. 


Every Perkins Calender is designed to meet 
exactly the requirements of the industry, 
heavier and more rugged than the com- 
monly accepted practice. 


The Perkins 66" 9-Roll Web Supercalender 


illustrated is equipped with mechanical drive, 
single belt type. It is a machine that will 
live up to the high reputation established by 
Perkins Rolls which for more than fifty 
years have been the accepted standard of 
perfection. 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


ENGINEERS and., 


CoTTON ROLLS a 


PAPER ROLLS 
EMBOSSING ROLLS 
CHILLED IRON ROLLS 
GRANITE PRESS 
ROoLLs 
WEB 
SUPERCALENDERS 
GLASSINE 
SUPERCALENDERS 
FRICTION 
CALENDERS 


TRADE MARK REG US. PAT. OFF. 


ANUFACTURERS 


EMBOSSING 
CALENDERS 
SHEET CALENDERS 
PLATERS 
MULLEN PAPER 
TESTERS 
TENSILE TESTERS 
VENTILATING FANS 
Rac CUTTERS 
Stock CUTTERS 
PAPER DAMPENERS 
BLEACH EJECTORS 
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Trade Mark Department 


Conpuctep By NatIoNAL TravE Mark Co., WasuHincton, D. C. 


The following are trade mark applications pertinent to the paper field pend- 
ing in the United States Patent Office, which have been passed for publication 
and are in line for early registration unless opposition is filed promptly. For 
further information address National Trade Mark Company, Barrister Bldg.. 
Washington, D. C., trade mark specialists. As at additional service feature 
to its readers, Parer Trape JourNnat gladly offers to them an advance search 
free of charge on any mark they may contemplate adopting or registering. 


Fieur-De-Lys—No. 279,368. Waltham Bag and Paper Com- 
pany, Waltham, Mass. For paper bags and package-carrying 
envelopes. 

RonoriLe—No. 281,697. Earl A. Robinson, Los Angeles, Cal. 
For paper filing cases and folders. 

Creton—No. 283,000. The Peerless Paper Mill., Inc., Oaks, 
Pa. For toilet paper. , 

Gavuze—No. 283,800 (written on a blue background with a white 
cross). Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. For toilet paper. 

AmosKEAG—No. 284,222. The Daniels Cernell Company, Man- 
chester, N. H. For toilet paper. 

ALoHa—No. 283,095. Theo. H. Davies & Co., Ltd., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. For bond paper. 

W—No. 283,162. Western Waxed Paper Company of Oregon, 
Portland, Oregon. For gummed sealing tape. 

Dorpaco—No. 283,443. Downingtown Paper Company, Down- 
ingtown, Pa. For paperboard. 

Sanex—No. 283,516. The Sanex Co., Chicago, III. 
paper. 

Visortte—No. 283,709. S. D. Warren Company, Boston, Mass. 
For transparent paper. 

TwitroL_p—No. 283,710. S. D. Warren Company, 
For printing paper. 

Nor-FoLtp—No. 283,799. 
For paper towels. 

TRANS-VEL—No. 283,889. 
York City. For writing, tracing and printing paper, drawing 
paper and drawing tablets and draftsmen’s paper. 

TriumMpH—No. 253,540. The B. Lawrence Stationery Company, 
New York City. For eyelets for fastening papers together. 

Fisrex—No. 266,189. The Chillicothe Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
For photographic mounts of paper and cardboard. 

Packrer—No. 271,163. Better Packages, Inc., New York City. 
For tape-serving machines for facilitating the wrapping of pack- 
ages by supplying gummed tape and moistening the tape to be 
attached to the package. 

THE StTaTLER—No. 279,478. 
Mass. For toilet paper. 

StuconpEX—No. 281,999. William N. Howard, Los Angeles, 
Cal. For filing systems, namely, paper files, index cards, charts, 
and books. 

N within a diamond, with the expression “NotHinc Counts 
Like Service”—No. 282,049. Newcomb Printing Company, Inc., 
New York City. For paper and stationery. 

I G A—No. 275,052. Independent Grocers Alliance Distributing 
Company, Chicago, Ill. For writing paper, pen nibs, pens, and 
pencils. 

Para-SANI—No. 281,542. 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 

ProsPertty—No. 283,953. Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. For waterproof wrapping paper. 

D B M—No. 281,972. Stone & Andrew Company, Boston, Mass. 
For folding coated book paper. 

Ponn’s—No. 283,053. Pond’s Extract Company, New York 
City. For tissue paper for removing cold cream. 

SupreEME—No. 283,668. Consolidated Ribbon and Carbon Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. For typewriter ribbons and carbon paper. 

PorTAPRINT—No. 282,680. Repeating Stamp and Duplicator 
Corporation, New York City. For stencil hand stamps and parts 
thereof. 


For poultry 


Joston, Mass. 
Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. 


Neypaco Paper Company, Inc., New 


M. A. King Company, Somerville, 


Appleford Paper Products Ltd., 


For wrapping paper. 


Am Way—No. 277,507. Robert Gaylord, Inc., St. Louis, Mo, 
For fiber board shipping boxes. 

Texiin—No. 276,739. Regal Paper Company, Pulaski, N. Y, 
For toilet paper. 

MuttistaMp—No. 279,951. The Multistamp Company, Norfolk, 
Va. For stencils, varnish for correcting stencils, etc. 

Naronap—No. 279,646. Daniels Manufacturing Company, 
Rhinelander, Wis. For paper towels and napkins. 

Rea Reta Router Factat Tissue—No. 282,056. Walter C. Ross, 
New York City. For paper facial tissues. 

Mark or Quauity, THE Peertess Paper Mitts, Inc.—No. 283, 
135. The Peerless Paper Mills, Inc., Oaks, Pa. For toilet paper. 

Durotne—No. 283,297. The Prager Company, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. For wall paper. 

PerretuaL Bonp—No. 282,644. Goldsmith Brothers, New York 
City. For writing and typewriting paper. 

Erectrra—No. 281,949. The Gummed Products Com- 
pany, Troy, Ohio. For gummed paper sheets, gummed paper tape, 
gummed cloth sheets and gummed cloth tape. 

Serv-O-LuncH—No. 280,550. Indiana Fibre 
pany, Marion, Ind. For paper dishes. 


Products Com- 


Boston Paper Market Steady 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., July 22, 1929.—Conditions in the Boston paper 
market continue about as they have been for the last several 
weeks. In fine paper “business is going along smoothly,” to use 
an expression heard in the trade. Taken as a whole there is an 
uverage activity in paper used by the printers, although some of 
them have been ordering in smaller amounts. The situation in 
coarse paper is fairly favorable. 

As had been expected, box board buying has increased, with 
prices firm, although the much hoped-for advance in values has 
not taken place yet. The trade is optimistic, however, that pos- 
sibly with the advent of fall and winter orders an upward trend 
will be a realization. The constant plaint is that box board is 
selling at less than cost. The income of the dealers is also reduced 

In addition to greater activity expected from later seasonal 
orders, it is emphasized that the market has been cleared, or 
practically cleared, of cheap box board, a factor which, it is felt, 
should help the situation. Values are stiffening with chip board 
at $35 and news board at $37.50. Single manila lined chip is not 
selling lower than $47.50 with a maximum price of $50. It is 
said that there is no possible chance of a cut at the present time. 

The market for waste paper, bagging and rags, both old and 
new, is steady but no stronger. 

International Paper Co. Changes 


Z 5 [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Giens Fatis, N. Y., July 22, 1929—A number of importa! 


changes have just been effected in the executive force at the plant 
of the International Paper Company in this city. W. Noyes 
Baker, who for several years has supervised activities in the me- 
chanical testing department, has been promoted to the position as 
manager of the De Grasse mill of the firm at Pyrites on the 
Grasse River in St. Lawrence County. He has already assumed 
his new duties and the entire family will soon take up their resi- 
dence at that place. Mr. Baker was graduated from Cornell Uni 
versity in 1915 with the degree of mechanical engineer. Sinc: 
graduation he has been in the employ of the International Pape: 
Company. 

A farewell banquet was tendered this week by business asso 
ciates to A. H. Davison, who has resigned as hydraulic enginecr 
at the Sherman Island Mill of the company. During the event he 
was presented with a traveling bag as a token of esteem with th 
presentation speech being made by Major John H. Barker, an ofti- 
cial of the firm. He will leave this city within a few days for 
Providence, where he has a position as an engineer with the war 
department. 
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1 Once More Condor Proves us 


T folk, 


a Aid To a Great Industry = 


R OSs, 


NDER the gruelling strain 

of the paper mill — chal- 
lenging time—overcoming dif- 
ficulties—defying the strength 
and endurance of anything 
human —Condor goes on — 
hour after hour, year after 
year, giving the same steady, 
dependable performance. 


The Condor Belt in the picture 
is an 18" 6 ply belt ona 
chipper drive at the Northern 

Paper Mills, Green Bay, 


Wisconsin. 


The reliability of the Condor Belt, May we help you work out your 


evidenced in all its service records, power transmission problem. Our 


is a matter of scientific con- 
struction — for Condor is not 
only built to the usual speci- 
fications, but its component 
parts are built for ageing — it 
is steeled against time. 


engineers may be able to increase 
your power efficiency and cut down 
your belting costs. We will answer 
your inquiry at once, giving our 
recommendations. This service 
obligates you in no way whatsoever. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. CO. 


Executive Offices and Factories 


- PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Branches in the Principal Cities 
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News Print Production for June 


Production of news print in Canada during June, 1929, amounted 
to 225,055 tons and shipments to 223,920 tons, according to the 
News Print Service Bureau. Production in the United States 
was 113,407 tons and shipments 114,558 tons, making a total 
United States and Canadian news print production of 338,462 tons 
and shipments of 338,478 tons. During June, 20,802 tons of news 
print were made in Newfoundland and 1,336 tons in Mexico, so 
that the total North American production for the month amounted 
to 360,600 tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 152,751 tons more in the first six 
months of 1929 than in the first six months of 1928, which was 
an increase of 13 per cent. The United States output was 21,015 
tons, or 3 per cent less than for the first six months of 1928. Pro- 
duction in Newfoundland was 11,263 tons, or 10 per cent more 
in the first six months of 1929 than in 1928 and in Mexico 1,727 
tons more, making a total increase of 144,726 tons, or 7 per cent 
over the same period in 1928. 

During June the Canadian mills operated at 86.7 per cent of 
rated capacity, United States mills at 80.8 per cent and New found- 
land mills at 105.6 per cent. Stock of news print paper at Canadian 
mills totalled 24,199 tons at the end of June and at United States 
mills 24,602 tons, making a combined total of 48,801 tons, which 
was equivalent to 3.1 days’ average production. 


Demand in Indianapolis Spotty 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., July 22, 1929.—A continued spotty condition 
prevails in the local paper market. Those printers who are busy 
seem to be very busy and their demand on local paper houses is 
good for fine papers, but there are some printers who are not so 
busy. Weather conditions, which for a week have been very bad 
in nearly all sections of the state have had something to do with 
the general situation. 

The local paper houses continue to be faced with a price cutting 
battle waged from entirely outside the local trade area. It seems 
to be the desire of these foreign houses to get the business and 
forget the profits with the result that the local paper houses are 
being compelled to meet a vicious competition with the same 
weapon, price reductions. While sales volumes the first six months 
of the year have been equal or better than last, the trade has not 
made as much money because of this condition. 

Building papers are in fair demand, though hurt ‘right at the 
height of the season by continued bad weather. Wrapping papers 
are in fair demand with prices weak. News print demand has 
fallen off, particularly in the rural communities, but with the wheat 
being harvested, there should be a better demand in the rura! 
sections as the merchants begin to make a bid for the harvest 
money. 2 


Paper-Mulch Trials Suggested 


Tests of paper mulch to enhance growth of plants and minimize 
competition with weeds have indicated need for more extensive 
trials of the system under a wide variety of conditions and with 
many crops. 

In circular 77-C, Suggestions for Paper-Mulch Trials, just pub- 
lished by the United States Department of Agriculture, L. H. Flint 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, explains the general differences 
in the two kinds of paper used and the methods of applying it in 
horticulture. The department began smal] trials of mulch paper in 
1924. From the horticultural viewpoint some of the results were 
very striking. Less is known as to the economic value of the 
practice. The department does not recommend extensive commer- 
cial-scale use of the paper. 


grown under paper mulch with similar areas under ordinary meth- 
ods of culture. This circular suggests trials which would be of 
advantage to gardeners and truck growers. Expense should be 


It does recommend experimental trials 
and careful comparisons of small areas of many kinds of plants 
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limited until trials have demonstrated economic practicability of 
the method. 

Circular 77-C is available free to those applying to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


New Agitating Methods 


A very timely and unusual discussion of the subject of Pro- 
peller Agitation was presented by Arthur L. Whiteside, M.E., of 
the Mill-Clutch Machine and Foundry Company, Cleveland, at 
the tenth annual convention of the American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents’ Association, 

Mr. Whiteside’s p&per sited that an intelligent and persistent 
effort is being made to bring agitator design and effectiveness up 
to the standards and high efficiency of the drives which operate 
them to put them on a par with modern industrial machinery. 

A new agitating principle was described which has been per- 
fected to a state of practical success. This new principle is the 
tubular agitator which utilizes a propeller mounted in a slotted 
tube within the tank for creating the mixing currents. The pro- 
peller blades are adjustable. This method of agitating assures 
complete intermixing in a very short time and with a substantial 
saving of power over other methdds. This Tubular Agitator has 
an application in every industry where mixing or agitation of 
liquids and semi-solids is required. 

Copies of the paper are available by addressing the Hill-Clutch 
Machine and Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Du Pont Cellophane Co. Changes 


O. F. Benz, director of sales of the Du Pont Cellophane Com 
pany, accompanied by Mrs. Benz, sailed for Europe, July 12 
They will make a trip through England, France and Germany 
returning in about ‘six weeks. ~ 

L. R. Mills, recently joined the sales force of the company an! 
will travel through Michigan and Wisconsin, making his head 


quartets in the Chicago office at 111 W. Washington street. 


C. B. Estabrook, formerly a Cellophane representative in out- 
lying territory around Chicago, has been transferred to Chicago 
proper with headquarters at 111 W. Washington street, where he 
is taking over the territéry previously covered by C. W. Bollinger, 
who is now in the New York general sales office. 

C. W. Robinson, formerly of the order department of the New 
York office, has been appointed office manager of the Chicago 
district office, in charge of all inside work. 

H. E. Walthor, salesman for the Cellulose Caps Division, has 
received new territory comprising Brooklyn, New Jersey, New 
England, Western New York, Eastern Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
and Baltimore and vicinity. 


Argentine Casein Exports Higher 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuHincton, D. C., July 22, 1929.—Argentine exports of casein 
during the first quarter of 1929 amounted to 6,168 metric tons as 
compared with 5,004 metric tons during the corresponding period 
of 1928, and 5,628 tons during the first quarter of 1927, Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Charles F. Stephenson, Buenos Aires, re- 
ports to the Department of Commerce. 

Shipments of casein to the United States during the first quarter 
of the present year were 536 tons greater than during the similar 
period of 1928, although shipments of cheese and butter to the 
United States during the present year were smaller than those 
of the first quarter of last year. 


- g Paper Index Number fo P 

3 B: FROM OUR MECULAR CORRESPOND’ s 
Wasuidiralh D. C., July 24; 1929.—June dad price index 
number for paper ond pulp’ was 88.2 compared with 88.3 for May 


and 89.2 for June of last year, taking 1926 at 100, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
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Modern Advertising 


Advertising in the field of paper and paper making machinery is an 
advertising problem. Arthur Brisbane says, ‘““The man who knows 
enough to fit his advertising to the changing moods of the times, is a 
man of genuine ability.”’ 


In a general way, the methods of paper making have not changed, and 
until a few years ago when one of the machinery builders (it was the 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc.) began calling attention to the importance 
of real talent and good equipment in the beater room, and put upon 
the market their New Type Beating Engine, the character of most 
advertisements placed before the paper trade was decidedly “‘drab.”’ 
Today the trade columns flaunt red ink, attractive pictures catch the 
eye, and the world knows that “Your paper is made in your Beaters.”’ 


But it is not the cleverly worded advertisements, nor the gaudy red 
ink atrocities, nor yet the attractive pictures so artistically dis- 
played, that count in the long run. It is merit in the article itself 
that produces the real results. 


For example, note the popularity of the Dilts New Type Beating 
Engines and the nation wide spread of their users. Successful adver- 
tising today is, after all, only “Truth in a new dress.” 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
DILTS MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
Fulton, New York 


A Bundle of Rags 


By C. H. Woon, E. ButrerwortH & Co., INc. 


Rags! that is the theme of my song, 

What a theme for poetical muse. 

The eyes of a lover, could scarcely discover 
A charm, though from different views, 
Tom Hood sang the “song of the shirt,” 
Not exactly a topic divine, 

But he sang in season, impelled by a reason 
Quite lacking in this one of mine. 


And yet, humor, pathos or pain, 

In a bundle of rags might be found, 

Could they speak of the places, the different races 
Ere purchased at so much a pound. 

This scrap of a handkerchief, worn 

Till nothing is left but a thread, 

Could tell of long years, of bitterest tears 

And the hopes of a life, withered, dead. 


This strip has borne sunshine and rain, 

Has weathered full many a storm, 

Once a vagabond’s wrap, it has now come back 
To serve in a different form. 

Evolution is here seen indeed, 

The sheet which oft travels afar, 

After keeping from damp, the bones of a tramp 
Blossoms forth in the “Times” or the “Star.” 


And here, is a portion of hose, 

Once worn by demoiselle fair, 

How little she dreams, that huge machines 
Will make great changes there. 

And did good Mrs. Grundy know, 

She might utter a pious “alack!” 

That a worldly stocking—it is rather shocking— 
Should carry a hymn to a black. 


And now in the motley heap, 

At length it has reached the mart, 

A rag doll worn, all tattered and torn 
Once the joy of a little one’s heart. 

One phase of its purpose done 

Running on, like a rippling brook, 

It may form a page, for the wise and sage, 
Or a child, in a story book. 


Does “my lady” in snug boudoir, 

When inditing on “best cream laid,” 

Ever think for a minute, there may be within it 
Some article worn by her maid. 

Or a poet who’s rhapsodes please 

The ears of a listening world, 

As he shapes his dream, that the “scribbling”. ream 
Some village maid’s locks once curled. 


They gather like Autumn leaves, 

“Shots,” “Cuttings,” or “superfine,” 

Those culled from the sinner, a little bit thinner 
Than some from the more divine, 

Unsorted, together they lie, 

Soon each will a purpose fulfil, 

The worst with the best, be put to the test 

When at length they are borne to the mill. 


It may be—from a bundle of rags, 

Some tangible truths we may get, 

No preamble “heady,” but quite rough and ready 
A laity sermonette. 

That the rags of our lives may be 

Be it thus—of some purpose still, 
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Whether “black” or “fine,” that they yet may shine, 
When passed through the chastening mill. 


That thoughts we may deem as “waste” 

May be made as refiners’ gold, 

That small things tend, to a larger end, 

That dross may true worth enfold, 

Whether high or low estate, 

Of repute or of small renown, 

If not the shade for the “best cream laid” 

We may serve as a useful “brown,” 

Boston, Mass., July 22, 1929. 

Orchard and Midland Paper Company Merge 

Announcement has just been made of a merger between the 
Midland Paper Company and the Orchard Paper Company, both 
of St. Louis. The business in the future will be conducted under 
the name of the Orchard Paper Company with offices at 1113 South 
Twelfth boulevard, known as the Orchard Building. There will 
be no change in the officers of company, the following still retain- 
ing their various positions: Herman C. Orchard, president, Charles 
P. Orchard, vice-president, Louis Weenick, secretary, and Sidney 
Strauss, treasurer. Carl Stockstrom, formerly president of the 
Midland Paper Company, will become a member of the board of 
directors of the company. 

The various paper products previously manufactured by both 
companies will be continued, and the office and sales personnel 
retained. Those products manufactured by the Orchard Paper 
Company will be produced at the present factory at 1112 South 
Frey avenue, while Midland’s plant at 524 South First street will be 
used for the production of those articles previously manufactured 
by that company. 

This is the second consolidation in which the Orchard Paper 
Company has figured. Last year the business of the Union Cord- 
age & Paper Company, which manufactured “Thank You” Wrap- 
ping Paper was absorbed, and Joseph P. Collins, president of that 
Company, joined the organization. This new consolidation makes 
the Orchard Paper Company one of the largest converters of paper 
specialties in the country. Amongst the lines now manufactured 
are: trunk lining, box covering, holiday wrappings, decorated 
wrappings, notion, glassine and millinery bags, shopping bags, and 
made-to-order bags. Most of these items are marketed through 
regular paper distributors. 

The company will have a paid up capital of $200,000 in common 
stock and $50,000 preferred, and will occupy a total of approxi 
mately 100,000 square feet of floor space. 

To Transfer Title To Colorado Paper Mills 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Denver, Col., July 12, 1929.—Receiver George W. Beck for the 
Colorado Pulp and Paper Company has been instructed by Judge 
Samuel W. Johnson of the Adams county district court that he 
will transfer the title to the property of the paper company, on or 
about August 1, to I. Rude and Max Bronstine who bid $228,000 
at the last auction sale. 

The upset price was named by Judge Johnson at $300,000, but 
none of the bids made were as close to the figures as the bid named 
herein and unless an appeal is made to the state supreme court, 
there is nothing to prevent the transfer. Anyone wishing to con- 
test must post a $25,000 bond. Almost from the day this mill was 
completed up to the present time there has been turmoil, the open- 
ing wedge being excessive extra costs above the estimated price, 
and after going into its first receivership and being bought by 
Charles B. Meyers and Joseph Buchhalter, disagreements and 
court actions came thick and fast, then again into receivership. 
The plant is a bright airy one, constructed of concrete and steel, 
is located just outside of Denver county right on the railroad and 
as there are no mills making the cardboard and other paper prod- 
ucts anywhere near, experts say that it should pay and pay well if 
properly conducted. 
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Lire Insurance 
for WIRES and FELTS 


Roll cost cannot be figured by the price on the invoice—wear and 


tear on wires, felts and bearings must enter into the figure. Bagley 
& Sewall makes rolls with this thought in mind...of brass, bronze, 
steel, aluminum — brass cased, rubber covered or mirror finished 
--- and every one perfectly balanced! Not merely static balance but 
an exact running balance that eliminates the toll of vibration and 
whippinsg—specialized rolls at a cost no higher than ordinary ones. 
And they save that cost again and again in performance and 


lowered operating and maintenance charges. 


Write us for fall details 


The Basley & Sewall Co. 


Watertown, N. ve 


New York Trade Jottings 


D. S. Landau, vice-president of the Alling & Cory Company, 
paper merchants, New York, has been invited to address one of 
the meetings of the Printing Estimators Club this fall. 

SS 

Gross sales of Scott Paper Company for six. months ended 
June 30, 1929, were $3,974,762, comparing with $3,529,379 in first 
six months of 1928. June sales were $765,108,. against $691,81++ 
in June, 1928. 

* * * 

The annual convention of the Wall Paper Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the Hotel Comnrodore, New York, 
during the week of July 29. More than 100 rooms have been 
taken for the exhibition to be held in connection with the con- 
ference, and. an artistic and brilliant display is promised. 

ee 

J. P. Hummel, president of the National Kraft Paper Manu- 
facturers’ Association, announces the opening of the executive 
office of the association at Suite 3511, Chanin Building, 122 East 
42nd street, New York under the direction of Oliver M. Porter. 
The telephone number is Caledonia 5721. All members of the kraft 
paper industry, including both manufacturers and merchants, are 
assured of a hearty welcome at the association’s headquarters. 

a om. 

Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, New York, reports for quarter 
ended June 30, 1929, net profit of $263,445 after charges and fed- 
eral taxes, equivalent after allowing for dividend requirements on 
7 per cent preferred stock, to $1.41 a share earned on 183,000 
shares of no-par commoy stock. This compares with $93,216 or 
48 cents a share in the preceding quarter. Net profit for first 
six months of 1929, -amounted to $356,661 after above charges, 
equal to $1.89 a share. 

* * * 

The Texas Gulf Sulphur Company, New York, reports for the 
quarter ended June 30 a net income of $3,571,270 after charges, 
-quivalent to $1.40 a share on 2,540,000 no par capital shares. 
This compares with $3,880,260, or $1.53 a share, in the preceding 
quarter ,and $3,586,819, or $1.41 a share in the corresponding 
period of 1928. Net income for the six months ended June 30, 
was $7,451,530, or $2.93 a share, compared with $6,674,658, or 
$2.63.a share, in the similar period of 1928. 

* * * 

General Electric Company reports for six months ended June 
30, 1929, net profit of $32,028,154 after depreciation, interest, re- 
serves, federal taxes, etc. equivalent after dividends on special 
stock, to $4.26 a share on 7,211,481 shares of no-par common 
stock. This compares with $25,675,307 or $3.38 a share in first 
half of 1928. Net profit for quarter ended June 30, was $17,- 
522,168 after above charges, equal to $2.34 a share on common 
comparing with $14,505,986 or $1.92 a share in preceding quarter 
and $13,769,820 or $1.82 a share in June quarter of previous year. 

* *,* 

The reorganization of The Kalbfleisch Corporation of 200 Fifth 
Avenue New York, with American Cyanamid Company, through 
the consolidation of the assets cf The Kalbfleisch Corporation 
with the assets of American Cyanamid Company, which was 
heretofore recommended by the Boards-of Directors of each 
corporation, has now been ratified by the stockholders of the re- 
spective companies. It is planned to have the reorganization com- 
pleted before the end of July and The Kalbfleisch Corporation 
will continue to operate as a separate organization and no change 
in management is contemplated. 

* * * 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company reports for 
six months ended June 30, 1929, net profit of $13,131,881 after de- 
preciation, interest and federal taxes, equivalent to $4.92 a share 
(par $50) earned on. 2,666,315 shares of combined preferred and 
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common stocks. This compares with $7,860,765, or $3.31 a shire, 
on 2,370,063 combined shares in first half of 1928. Net profit jor 
quarter ended June 30, amounted to $7,500,18] after above charges, 
equal to $2.81 a share on 2,666,315 combined shares against $5,- 
631,700, or $2.11 a share, on 2,666,315 combined shares in preced- 
ing quarter and $3,902,411, or $1.64 a share on 2,370,063 com- 
bined shares in June quarter of previous year. 
** * 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., reports for quarter ended June 
30, 1929, net income of $610,697 after depreciation, depletion, 
federal taxes, etc., equivalent after 7 per cent preferred dividend 
requirements to 96 cents a share on 588,328 no-par shares of 
common stock. The earnings for second quarter were largest in 
company’s history. This compares with $506,675 or $3.15 a share 
on 147,082 common shares in preceding quarter and $556,666 or 
$3.49 a share on 147,207 shares in June quarter of 1928. Net 
income for first six months of 1929 totaled $1,117,371 after above 
charges, equal to $1.75 a share of 588,328 common shares against 
$986,130 or $6.11 a share on 147,207 shares in first half of previous 
year. 


Paper Men’s Parley Fails 

Tre Hague, July 19, 1929—So far as can be learned, the confer- 
ence of pulp and paper producers of Europe and America has 
failed to produce any definite results. It became apparent that no 
satisfactory agreement would be reached when the European dele- 
gates held their own conferences in the Chamber of Commerce 
while the Canadian and United States representatives met in a 
hotel. 

Afterward they combined in a general conference, but the Euro- 
peans were either unwilling or unable to supply statistics regarding 
new mills and machines, so that it was impossible to formulate any 
forecast of the approximate newsprint production during the next 
twelve months. 

Yesterday the Canadian and United States delegates cabled back 
to Quebec and New York, respectively, but whatever the outcome 
of the communications, the Germans returned home last night lea\ 
ing the others to finish the conference today. The secretary of 
the principal Swedish paper company represented issued the fol 
lowing statement today: 

“During the meeting this week, statistics regarding news print 
production and consumption were discussed, and agreement was 
entered upon regarding general trade rules, packing of news print, 
etc. The representatives visited Van Gelderson’s paper mill at 
Velsen, the organiztaion of which they highly admired, 


Howard H. Reynolds Resigns 


Hfoward H. Reynolds, who has been connected with the Rising 
Paper Company, of Housatonic, Mass., since it first started in 
business as the B. D. Rising Paper Company, has resigned his 
position, same to take effect immediately. Starting in the order 
department, Mr. Reynolds advanced in various positions, until 
several years ago he became sales and advertising manager, which 
position he held at the time of resigning. He served a two 
year term as president of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper 
Industry from 1921 to 1923. Mr. Reynolds has been keenly in- 
terested in the manufacture of paper and has delivered many 
talks as well as written numerous articels on the subject. 


Lily-Tulip Cup Showing Good Earnings 

For three months ended June 30 Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation re- 
ports net earnings, after depreciation and all charges, including 
Federal income taxes, of $263,445, which is equivalent, after pre- 
ferred stock dividend requirements, to $1.41 per share on the out- 
standing 183,000 shares of common stock. 

For the six months ended June 30 net earnings, after all charges, 
including Federal income taxes, were $356,661. This is equivalent, 
after preferred stock dividend requirements for the period to $1.89 
per share on the outstanding common stock. 


r 
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“M4 & W’’ Drum Winders for 
Super=Calenders 


PERMITS FASTER SPEED FOR CALENDERING 
Shipping Rolls are made direct from Supers without rewinding the Rolls 


- Two-Drum Type Winder (Photograph taken in cne of the mills of the Kimberly-Clark Co.) 


Built with Two or Four-Drums 
Makes use of wide stacks desirable 


Rolls trimmed direct from Super-Calenders regulate the hardness of rolls to be wound. 
—(retrimming unnecessary). ) e - 
( i 5 y) oe For wide stacks of Calenders, the ““M & W 
Rolls readily changed from winding drums Four-Drum Super-Calender Winder re- 
to unwinding shaft by means of self- duces the waste of finished product to a 
contained electric motor lift. ane a , 
were hard — * sy = owe ee All features of the well-known “M & W”’ 
wrinkles . . . no soft rolls or telescoped ends. Four-Drum Winder used for making ship- 
Winders equipped with automatic tension ping rolls direct on paper machine are 
regulation to eliminate paper breaking be- retained—such as independent winding of 

tween calender and winder ... and to rolls on independent shafts, etc. 


“M & W” Four-Drum Super-Calender Winders equipped with 
Removable Top and Bottom Slitters. ‘‘M & W” Brass Collapsible 
Winding Shafts are the latest improvement for High Grade Mills. 


‘Patents Pending for Recent 
mprovements to 


“M & W” Drum Winders 


Further Particulars 
Upon Request 
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For the Month Ending May 31, and for the Five Months Ending May 31, 


Compared with Corresponding Months of Previous Year 


PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


1929 as 


IMPORTS—PAPER 


Printing paper— 
Standard newsprint ..............+. Ibs... 


Imported from— 
BEE cadddcccocvenccsccessneceses 


Paper and Manufactures (total) ............ 


-free 367,780,431 


=a ema, eae, 
Value Quantity Value 
bE |S) eee eee 13,909,592 


11,962,359 412,071,218 12,274,371 


r————— Five Months Ending May 31— 
——1928——_—_——, —1929— 

Quantity Value Quantity Value 

abemaseee $63,909,053 esccteses 963,024,938 


' 740,736,072 


56,877,445 


1,858,635,577 


Ibs. 6,326,595 156,671 6,621,705 152,498 30,835,125 822,083 21,530,772 $21,111 
EY wdnecicsadccataesucesseseeds Ibs. 1,992,610 54,494 1,534,822 37,162 7,249,413 196,134 6,566,184 165,593 
Norway .....ccccccescccccecsscccces Ibs. 2,086,532 56,042 56,244 1,551 7,796,617 202,145 4,520,141 112,919 
OE ER ee eee Ibs. 8,113,254 217,961 6,344,050 158,319 43,341,500 1,168,955 38,196,065 978,005 
SPORE Te aa Ibs. 333,930,265 11,000,793 373,266,480 11,234,553 1,608,680,181 53,123,004 1,723,691,248 52,802,436 
Newfoundland and Labrador ........ Ibs. 15, 324, 756 476,188 24,247,917 690,288 42,187,304 1,346,385 64,131,167 1,801,845 
ce PO rrr Ibs. 6,419 ae. ““Ssietices aakene 645,932 nt” * ‘eesseneee besten 
RE DID 6c k0n es cioer s0eeoe Ibs... .dut. 468,638 24,919 426,303 15,972 3,376,077 156,458 1,736,788 79,832 
Grease-proof and water-proof papers. ..lbs...dut. 55,945 15,148 127,970 28,849 431,410 90,188 586,117 120,446 
Kraft wrapping paper .............. Ibs. . .dut. 619,647 27,068 652,827 27,627 2,623,274 111,451 3,727,534 159,861 
Other wrapping paper ................ Ibs. . .dut. 1,682,654 30,839 798,548 23,494 7,692,880 156,499 3,089,074 92,307 
Writing, letter, drawing, etc., papers. .lbs...dut. 329, 77,289 273,419 64,383 1,180,660 291,121 1,266,103 318,218 
Surface-coated paper ........+.ccceee. Ibs. . .dut. 192,460 87,650 306,014 112,890 952,249 443,087 1,139,872 479,111 
Tissue, copying, etc., papers.......... Ibs. . .dut. 250,880 146,381 418,811 233,635 1,313,876 827,952 1,812,428 971,385 
Paper boards, n. e. s.— 
Pulp boards in rolls .........20s0006 Ibs. . .dut. 5,104,100 114,973 5,611,025 122,647 24,116,370 539,420 26,068,017 580,851 
a ood boards, pulp board, and card- 
in ee ebssedesnddeasaethene Ibs. . .dut. 1,259,279 30,158 2,638,004 56,960 10,189,149 226,135 9,628,421 223,022 
ante board, test, and wall board. -lbs.. .dut. 2,660 235 196,539 7,135 466,813 12,527 758,299 28,688 
Cigarette paper, cigarette books, and 
OUND. on ccccnn 606000 sacteavsened Ibs... .dut. 816,604 223,018 1,110,834 340,778 5,029,466 1,379,677 5,061,361 1,653,635 
Hanging paper (wall paper).......... Ibs... .dut 177,870 60,256 214,409 55,015 1,173,251 324,628 1,234,777 340,846 
Duplex decalcomania paper, not printed. Ibs. . .free 72,808 16,894 54,585 19,311 256,129 59,926 286,473 74,052 
errr eee ee a . Gisatunes | | RE ee ees en, > ga eae  ediccaws a 646,029 
: or so ae -mache and manufactures, 
06 esseneneceaesavewonssstved ut. paneseses 33,253 pnenpixe 28,597 éadedseen 209,120 eeccceces 249,876 
All Mn ee and manufactures.......... i. sieeenme dn ee”? ln bin down's | re eee 8) Aer 1,424,885 


56,381,909 


WOOD PULP 


Mechanically ground wood pulp...... tons. 


Sulphite wood pulp................+. 


ND cca cubatactebnvew eines 
eT Ree re 


a wood pulp, unbleached (kraft 


Imported from— 
“in BE BakSb oes GbebweebeeGivase cs 


Other pulp 


pl) Re rs tons.. 


Sulphate wand pulp, bleached........ tons.. 


. free 21,450 


65,322 


41,282 
24,040 


tons 394 
tons 1.772 
tons 1.259 
tons 11,218 
tons 1 


530,942 18,789 
3,813,995 81,997 


2,015,062 
1,798,933 


50,116 
31,881 


302,287 8,411 
319,016 8,690 
323,084 4,916 
556,364 20.615 
2,114,604 35,538 
198,640 3,827 


886,419 23,508 


20,289 1,464 
71,901 2,698 
65,085 9,036 
701,917 9,407 
27,227 903 


24,341 911 
18,389 2,503 


301,131 


1,180,538 
2,185,605 


195,861 


1,301,737 


72,071 


125,424 
460,920 


596,043 


47,279 


63,268 
91,890 


409,887 
623,865 


93,079 
360,619 


241,058 
119,561 


2,299,185 
21,119,067 
12,095,676 


17, 334 


119,164 


9,023,391 


6,714,010 


546,062 
279,134 
2,198,436 
3,619,586 
70,792 


258,048 
143,308 


90,087 
400,260 


10,670 


125,160 


10,882 

5,706 
58,673 
46,466 
3,433 


6,094 
4,474 


2,286,761 


23,495,272 


13,087,551 
10,407,72 


2,160,480 
1,893,509 
1,583,701 
7,859,816 
9,427,184 

570,582 


6,966,929 


$13,213 
317,573 
3,049,726 
2,922,191 
164,226 


437,584 
236,649 


CRUDE PAPER STOCK 


Rags for paper stock...............++. Ibs...free 37,609,289 695,620 43,643,859 935,310 171,584,838 3,207,212 170,666,008 3,405,395 
Waste bagging, waste paper, etc....... Ibs...free 13,577,189 191,846 12,485,535 144,892 59,258,155 870,043 57,448,548 699,714 
Old rope and all other paper stock... .lbs...free 5,305,039 198,075 12,725,894 404,137 22,923,024 709,003 40,101,156 1,319,563 


CHEMICALS AND 


OTHER PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS 


Colors, dyes, stains, color acids, and 
ee ee: OR GB ~ Bistwvew ds aditicak Ibs. 


Imborted from— 
Belgium 


. -dut. 438,040 


504,494 798,800 


11,123 7.777 
3,524 3,361 
359,133 


892,317 


2,617,700 


2,860,396 


3,664,072 


oan hs hase ekasssehOSaeeeussel cssacksiee = .nases ,094 , 

Switzerland . ‘ 2 ’ 
United Kingdom ......+.ssseseeeeees Ibs. 6,777 5,607 14,642 17,278 48,135 46,428 41,412 46,825 
GRE COMETS 5 00 8s sce vce cc ees 9,734 15,19: 9,255 12,367 89,150 118,359 31,396 34,358 
Casein or lactarene pbs dvbstesae ee bad Ibs. . .dut. 1,869,527 236,809 3,480,423 423.793 13,043,938 1,753,551 16,124,618 1,916,822 
Kaolin, china, and paper clay........ tons. ..dut. 32,251 347,540 42,247 449,629 117,599 1,224,039 113,106 1,231, 525 


(Continued on page 46) 
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824,953 


381,909 


521,111 
165,593 
112,919 
978,005 
802,436 
801,845 


79,832 
120,446 
159,861 

92,307 
318,218 
479,111 


971,385 ae 
580,851 
123,022 


28,688 


553,635 

340,846 CL 

74,052 

146,029 

49,876 ” 
24,885 


When it is not designed to handle the particular job 
for which it is intended! 


Nearly every pump in a paper or pulp mill has a 
task all of its own to perform. 


Varying head capacities—varying rates of flow— 
and varying consistencies of stock, water, acids, ete.— 
all call for special variations in design and construction 
which only a background of intimate paper mill experi- 
ence can accurately determine. 


There is no guesswork in any Valley Pump installa- 
tion. We know, from the data we have gathered during 
our 25 years of Paper and Pulp Mill pump building 
experience, exactly what requirements are necessary to 
do a certain pumping operation, and firmly stand back 
of every installation we make. 

Our booklet on Centrifugal Pumps will give you full de- 


tails regarding VALLEY pumps and what can be expected of 
them. Write for it. 


\ Equipment for Paper and Pulp Mills / 


New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 
Western Manufacturing & Sales Division: Smith & Valley Iron Works Co. 
Portland, Oregon 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


(Continued from page 44) 


EX PORTS—PAPER 


a May 
-———-1928 a 1929 ~ 
Guontity Value Quantity Value Value ] 
Paper and Manufactures (total) . $2,500,298 $2,831,715 $12,449,019 $189 1,991 
Printing paper— s : 
Newsprint paper : ,760, 70,571 2,394,816 84,986 741,792 340,780 14,291,492 $20,234 


Exported to— 

nada a J 248,415 ij ,907 3,785 415,386 18,903 
Central America . ; ’ § 2 460,933 16,608 

: ,03 978,55 j 1,368,168 48,862 

South America . x J 3,924,328 142,160 
China, Hong Kong, and Kwantung. .lbs. " . 5,703 5 2,966,692 99,697 
Philippine Islands . ’ 4,364,646 155,744 
Other countries q 65,455 2,725 162, 172 468,490 5 791,339 38,260 


Book paper, not coated b> 2,541,991 , 3,254,371 ,607 9,192,288 699,919 16,665,707 1,160,405 


Exported to— 
72,670 9,41: 184,787 18,648 
1,533,141 3,207, 618 _ ase 


’ 147. $82 
Argentina . J > 25,470 ay 340, 200 105. ‘008 
Other South America s 31, * 3, 58,77 38,178 538,399 46,580 
China, Hong Kong, and Kwantung.. g 6 80,013 2,758,307 166,117 
Philippine Islands . 26, $9,157 1,962,857 129,386 
Australia R 7 43,230 518,534 70,047 
Other countries , 132, "554 » 63,781 654,776 55,702 


| Cover paper L 227,388 F 2 27,25 386 149,557 849,975 146,672 
i Grease-proof and waterproof paper . 189,360 5 75,215 182,687 1,189,549 219,737 
| Overissué newspapers . 28,23 54,626,086 628,346 
i Wrapping paper " 812, 3,921, 244, 5,182, 1,093,438 18, 286, 531 1,252,488 
Surface-coated paper \ ’ ’ ’ ’ 3,633,048 403,286 374,317 749,223 
Tissue and crepe paper " 5 85 1523 357, 482,066 ¥ co 395,785 
Toilet paper A J 22,332 ,02 i 5 259,899 350,825 
Paper towels and napkins 7, 092,19: 141,538 1 "396.959 164,286 
| Box board b ,100, »237,02 J 21, 7 617,225 21,676,374 574,662 
Bristols and bristol board . lbs. +93 03 854,277 89,531 1,346,560 129,773 
Other paper board and straw board bs "2 579 »267,37 3,7 5,905,5 796,660 17,227,903 817,974 
Sheathing and building paper " 2, ’ 5,128,8: 194,486 10,650,093 356,787 
Fiber insulating lath or board , 777,655 53,8: 8,624,976 284,332 
Wall board of paper or pulp.............. sq. ft. 5, ’ 338,468 700,632 27,166,224 886,528 
, Blotting paper Ibs. . ‘ 3 758,41 204,329 1,660,998 192,488 
Filing folders, index cards, and other office 39,232 5292 54,517 93 219,873 710,544 258,230 
forms s 

| Papeteries (fancy writing paper) " K 365 39,345 .6: 302,090 66,586 262,457 

Other writing paper > »267,5; 47 78 85 9,738,069 1,168,320 12,986,033 

Paper hangings (wall paper) m 63 eld 39,65 19,273,701 361,017 17,693,367 

Paper bags . . 50, 77,67 . ‘ 3,478,154 327,318 4,594,943 

Boxes and cartons " ’ 530,63 5 10,647,254 715,360 12,923,211 

Envelopes . ,103 } 1,074,824 179,279 1,027,587 

Vulcanized fiber sheets, strips, rods, and tubes. Ibs. 2 3,57 2,117,114 581, 399 2,808,670 
Manufactures of vulcanized and indurated fiber.Ibs. 953 33,542 12, 248,632 76,624 140,004 
Cash-register and adding-machine paper " a J 872,486 99,474 7,032,440 

Other paper and paper products . 368, "300 442,289 2,297:736 ae 


WOOD PULP AND PAPER STOCK 


Sulphite wood pulp 1,871 ; 218,394 468,393 20,166 1,035,496 
Soda wood pulp 295 a 5 28,242 1,048 83,901 852 68,360 
Other wood pulp ns 223 555 38,119 63,300 2,928 194,526 
Rags and other paper stock . 23,619,684 536, "al 9,243,663 134,454 100, 205° 390 2,033,947 53, 457,353 1,005,517 


PAPER AND PULP MILL MACHINERY 


Paper and pulp mill machinery 5 253,268 288,170 1,504,912 


Zeloid Products Corp. Makes Good Progress Compensation Awards for Injuries 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Horyoxke, Mass., July 23, 1929.—Henry H. Peck, secretary of Fort Epwarp, N. Y., July 22, 1920—A number of awards were 
the Zeloid Products Corporation, said the past week that he had given workmen in the paper industry at a hearing during the week 
been pleasantly surprised by the way the business men of Holyoke before Referee Robert J. Cooper, of the State Labor Department, 
have welcomed the new concern and how quickly they have recog- in Compensation Court. The largest award of the session was 
nized the probable future effect upon the prosperity of the city. granted Edward Lewis, who received $1,191.33 to cover twenty 
Holyokers have become financially interested and the Holyoke per cent loss of his left arm sustained through an injury 
Chamber of Commerce has stood wholeheartedly behind the received at the local plant of the International Paper Company. 
organization. An award of $438 to be paid weekly was granted Raymond Fisher 

The new transparent wrapping paper for which there is assured _to cover injuries received at the plant of the International Paper 
a big field, is an improvement over other kinds in the market, the Company. The award covers loss of time through the injuries 
promoters state, in that it is tougher and less liable to crack and which resulted in fifty per cent loss of use of his middle finger 
break. The great increase in the use of transparent wrappers for and fifteen per cent loss of use of the index finger of the left 
candy, nut packages, and scores of other uses forecast a ready hand. Ulbain Lorrenger, cf Newcomb, was granted $375.52 for the 
sale for the product of the company. It is hoped to get the loss of use of the right hand sustained from injuries while em- 
machinery running soon on a 1,000 pound a day output and in- oloyed by Finch, Pruyn & Co., and Fred Holleran was awarded 
crease this up to full capacity of the plant and machinery. $131.10 for injuries received while in the employ of the same frm. 
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No Mill—New or Old 


has any good excuse for requiring 
excessive quantity of steam per 
pound of paper dried 


The cost of needed equipment can no longer justify a continuance 
of the constant drain of money necessary to maintain obvious sources 
of waste—in steam and heat. It has been definitely proved in scores 
of mills that Briner Economizers were fully paid for many times over, 
through excessive steam costs, before they were actually installed. 


Mill design and construction is no obstacle to completing the de- 
sired installation. While new mills are designed to accommodate 
Briner Economizers, the same degree of efficient operation can be as- 
sured the older mills. 


Let our engineers analyze the possibilities for savings in YOUR mill. 


ex tcon 


* of E.A. « 
OnTENTS BRine, “ 


a 


Many Mills Find It y Other Mills Have 
Possible to Effcient- Installed Briner 


ly Install the Briner - Economizer Outside 
conomizer on the 


TA] Machine Room 
Roof, Uf, if Walls, 
Nb ibd Sh! , 


Investigate Use Of Briner Economizer In Con- 
junction With Ross Grinder Exhaust System 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


208 W. emmageee Street Main Office—122 East 42nd Street 519 American Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED 


NEW BIRKS BLDG., MONTREAL 
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TARIFF BILL DELAYS 

The new tariff bill, judging from recent developments, will not 
be passed soon. Much talk is likely to be indulged in and many 
bargains apparently will have to be effected before the bill is finally 
passed by the Senate. 

Open tariff hearings which began on June 10 before the Senate 
Finance Committee were completed the latter part of last week 
after five weeks, almost double the time the committee said the 
hearings would last. The Senate went into the hearings on almost 
as complete a scale as did the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The eleven Republican members of the Finance Committee on 
Monday of this week began the rewriting of the House bill in 
executive session. While many predictions are being made and 
while majority leader, Senator Watson, of Indiana, has said that 
the bill will be ready when the Senate reconvenes on August 19, 
those who are facing the facts are of the opinion that it will be 
at least September 1 before the bill can be given to the Senate. 

It has been mistakenly reported in the daily press that the 
members of the subcommittees of the Finance Committee would 
work out their own schedules and report to the full Republican 
membership, but this has been officially denied and the plan being 
put into operation is that all of the Republican members of the 
Finance committee are “sitting in” on all of the tariff schedules. 

During the past week, Senator Reed of Pennsylvania, a member 
of the committee, has asked the Tariff Commission to translate the 
ad valorem rates as contained in the House bill into the so-called 
“American valuation” plan. Some of the United States values 
cannot be translated and in any event the work will take about 
three weeks. It is not believed that the Senate will change from 
the ad valorem rates as provided in the House bill. 

Senator Smoot of Utah, chairman of the Finance Committee, 
has stated that after the majority members have completed their 
work that the results will be submitted to the full committee, in- 
cluding the Democratic members and all will have a full oppor- 
tunity to discuss the bill before it is reported to the Senate. In 
the House the members of the minority party knew nothing of 
the bill until they saw it in print. 

Senator George of Georgia, one of the Democratic members of 
the committee, before leaving Washington for his home last week 
declared that the Republican majority will scale down many of 


the rates as contained in the bill as it passed the House. This 
opinion is very generally believed in Washington, but it applies, 
it is thought, to those commodities which most directly affect the 
consumers of the country, such as sugar, shingles, cement and 
similar commodities. 

There was an official denial from the White House the latter 
part of last week that President Hoover had asked the Tariff Com- 
mission to send him the names of the Democratic Senators and 
Representatives who have asked for tariff changes in the past few 
years. The story, printed last week, caused considerable stir 
among the Democratic members of Congress on the ground that 
the President was trying to “brow beat” the minority members 
into line. 

Senator Simmons, of North Carolina, senior minority member 
of the Finance Committee, held a meeting on Friday of last week 
of the Democratic members who are lining up their forces to fight 
the bill when it reaches the floor. 

Many experienced judges in such matters in Washington are 
said to be of the opinion that the bill cannot become law until 


the next regular session of Congress in December. 


FOREIGN PAPER TRADE 

Exports of paper and paper products from the United States 
during May were valued at $2,831,715, while those for the five 
months period ended May 31 reached a total value of $15,961,- 
991 according to the Paper Division of the Department of 
Commerce. The month’s total fell under that for the month of 
April by 4 per cent but at the same time exceeded the May, 
1928, total by 13 per cent. Exports during the first five months 
cf the current year passed those of the corresponding period 
of 1928 by 28 per cent. 

Among leading items on the export schedule, increases were 
registered principally in newsprint, book, and wrapping papers, 
all three of which were greater than those of May of last year 
by 30 to 40 per cent. Writing paper exports, on the other 
hand, increased by oniy 4 per cent, while shipments of box 
boards and other paper boards and straw boards were inclined 
to show a decrease as compared with last year. Building paper 
and wall board exports greatly increased, sheathing papers 
showing a gain of 130 per cent, while insulating and wall boards 
increased by 20 per cent. Exports of paper bags, boxes and 
surface-coated papers were also substantially above those of 
the corresponding month last year. Among the minor items 
in this group, tissue paper exports declined by 25 per cent, toilet 
paper and blotting paper by 12 per cent, and papeteries and en- 
velopes by 15 per cent and 10 per cent, respectively. 

Imports of paper and paper products into the United States 
during May were 14 per cent above those of the preceding 
month and 4 per cent above those entered during May, 1928. 

Imports of newsprint, which represent the bulk of the in- 
coming paper shipments, amounted to 183,960 tons (long ton 
of 2,240 pounds), an increase of 24,964 tons over those of the 
preceding month, and 19,772 tons over May, 1928, while in- 
creased receipts for the five months period totaled 829,748 tons 
as against 777,114 tons for the corresponding five months in 1925. 

Imports of other classes of paper and paper products, which 
were valued at $1,635,221 during May, registered an increase 
of 11 per cent over April and 21 per cent over the correspond- 
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ing month last year. Receipts of these products for the first 
five months of the current year were valued at $7,443,044 while 
newsprint imports amounted to $56,381,909, bringing the total 
for the period up to $63,824,953, as against $63,909,053 in 1928. 
Compared with a year ago, newsprint receipts show a decrease 
of 1 per cent in value while imports of other classes of paper 
and board increased by 6 per cent. 

Imports of paper base stocks into the United States during 
May reached a total value of $8,976,316, a rise of only 2 per 
cent compared with 
May, 1928. 


and other waste stocks. receipts of pulpwood and ground wood 


April but of 25 per cent compared with 


Increases were confided to chemical pulps, rags, 


having in each instance declined both in comparison with the 


preceding month and the corresponding month last year. Im- 


ports of unbleached sulphate were also approximately 25 per 


April, 


receipts by 55 per cent. 


cent under those recorded for 
May, 1928, 


For the five months period, 


but at the same time ex- 
ceeded the 


imports of chemical pulp, rags, 


and other waste stock registered an increase, while receipts 


ef pulpwood and mechanical pulp declined. Imports for the 
five months period reached a total value of $43,420,478 as 
against $41,006,889 during the corresponding period in 1928 
Of this year’s receipts, 
286,761 


$4,572,611 represented pulpwood, $2,- 
$30,899,785 pulp, and $5,661,321 


rags and other paper stock. 


xroundwood, chemical 


Negotiating Sale of Water Power Rights 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDE nt] 
Hupson Fats, N. Y., July 22, 1929—In connection with rumors 


that the Union Bag ond Paper Corporation was negotiating for 
the sale of water power rights here, Thomas R. Remsen, general 
manager, now in conference with officials of the firm in New Yor< 
City, declared that the transaction was under way but no conclu- 
sion had yet been reached. It is understood that the St. Regis 
Pulp and Paper Company is the concern which is negotiating for 
the purchase of the power site although no official confirmation 
of the report would be made at the Hudson Falls office. The water 
power site near the Union Bag and Paper Corporation's holdings 
in this village is one of the few remaining undevedoped sites on 
the Hudson River. Another rumor current is that the power site 
will be developed by the erection of a new dam. It is reported 
that the value of the water power rights and property connected 
with it and owned by the company is valued at approximately 
$6,000,000. 

The annual outing of employees of the company will be held 
in Fort Edward on July 27 and arrangements are being made to 
accommodate a large crowd. A buffet luncheon will be served 
during the day and the committee on arrangements is working 
hard to make this an outstanding event of the year. The sporting 
events will include a baseball game between the press room and 
the bag machine department employees. 


Swedish Paper Prices. Unchanged 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincron, D. C., July 24, 1929.—A report from Consul Gen- 
eral John B. Osborne, at Stockholm, states that no changes are to 
be noted on quotations on Swedish wood pulp, news print, and 
wrapping paper during the first half of June. 

Swedish news print mills report an output of 20,122 metric tuas 
during the month of May, bringing the total for the current year 
up to 97,782 tons. 

Little change was to be observed in the Swedish paper market 
up to the middle of June, except for an increased demand for 


ng wrapping, especially from the British and continental 
uyers, 
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Paper and Pulp Production for May 


The total paper production in May, according to identical mill 
reports to the American Paper and Pulp Association, was 605,209 
tons as compared with 586,887 tons in April, and 573,441 tons in 
May, 1928. All grades, excepting newsprint and wrapping, regis- 
tered increases in monthly production over last year. Bag paper 
showed an increase of 21 per cent over May, 1928 production 
while felts and building increased almost 19 per cent, uncoated 
book 8 per cent, writing 9 per cent, paperboard 8 per cent, tissue 
3 per cent, and hanging 4 per cent. The following grades regis- 
tered production decreases in May, 1929, as against May, 1928: 
news print 4 per cent, and wrapping 3 per cent. 

Shipments of all grades, excepting wrapping, showed an increase 
over May, 1928. The total shipments of all grades increased 8 
per cent above the total for May of last year. 

Stocks on hand registered an increase as compared with April, 
in all but newsprint, bag, felts and building, and writing. As 
compared with May, 1928, all grades excepting paperboard and 
hanging showed substantial decreases. The total stock on hand 
for all grades increased about 2 per cent over April, 1929, and 
decreased about 7 per cent from that of May, 1928. 

Identical pulp mill reports for May, 1929, showed that the ‘total 
production of all grades of pulp was about 9 per cent greater 
than May, 1928. Mill consumption was about 6 per cent greater, 
and shipments to the outside market 23 per cent greater than 
during the corresponding month last year. May, 1929 production 
totaled 245,159 tons against 237,825 tons in April, and 227,220 tons 
in March. 

All grades, excepting groundwood and bleached sulphite, showed 
decreases in inventory at the end of May as compared with the 
end of April, 1929. As compared with May, 1928, all grades, 
excepting bleached sulphite, registered decreases in inventory. 


REPORT OF PAPER OPERATIONS IN IDENTICAL MILLS FOR 
THE MONTH OF MAY, 1929 
Stocks on hand 
Grade Production Shipments end of month 
News print 
Book, uncoated 
Paper board 
Sees 


ag 
Writing 
ae 
Hangi 
Felts cmd building 


Other grades 30, 410 


Total—All grades 605,209 599,674 254,137 
REPORT OF WOOD PULP OPERATIONS IN IDENTICAL MILLS 
FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1929 

Used Shipped 
Pro- during durin 
duction month 

tons 

94,163 

37,047 

24,345 

2,963 

6,128 

26,924 

17,386 


Stocks 


Grade 


Ground 

Sulphite news grade.... 
Sulphite bleached 
Sulphite easy bleaching. . 
Sulphite Mitscherlich ... 
Sulphate pulp 

Soda pulp 

Pulp— Other grades .... 


Total—All grades .... 245,159 208,956 25,478 135,630 


Paramount Paper Products Co. Seeks Site 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Franxkrort, N. Y., July 22, 1929—The Paramount Paper Prod- 
ucts Company, of Springfield, is seeking a site in this locality for 
establishment of its plant, according to information given out this 
week by the Chamber of Commerce. The company has written to 
Attorney H. L. Wilbur relative to a suitable location, tax rates, 
and other matters concerning the starting of a branch factory here. 
A committee of the local organization has been appointed to meet 
a representative of the corporation and explain the advantageous 
sites available for manufacturing concerns here. It is understood 
that the firm will employ a large number of local residents if it 
decides to open a plant in this section. 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Liquid Chlorine 
Bleaching Powder 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
Ammonia, Anhydrous 
& Aqua 
HT H (Hypochlorite) 
PURITE (Fused Soda 
Ash) 


Sulphur Dichloride 
Benzoyl Chloride 


Benzoate of Soda 
Benzyl Alcohol 
Ethyl Vanillin 
Benzaldehyde 
Benzoic Acid 
Coumarian 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 
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PQOHE discriminating purchaser knows that the 
jee of a commodity is at best an uncertain 
measure of its value, and that value, rather than price, 
should always be the governing factor. Such a buyer 
can correctly appraise the worth of Mathieson Chemi- 
cals on the sound basis of fullest value for each dol- 
lar expended. For Mathieson Chemicals are merchan- 
dised on the theory that customers are made... and 
held...not by price concessions but by intelligent co- 
operation and satisfactory service—and that to make 


a customer is better than merely to make a sale. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
Philadelphia Chicago Providence Charlotte Cincinnati 


Works: NiagaraFalls,N.Y. Saltville,Va. Newark, N.Y. 
Warehouse Stocks at all Distributing Centers 
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Conductivity and Hydrogen Ion Measurements 


By W. N. Geer’ 


This paper is presented for the purpose of suggesting the use 
of electrometric equipment as a means of studying, and the pos- 
sibility of controlling, various processes in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. The large number of papers which have been published 
on pH measurements indicate the interest and 
measurements. 


value of such 
Conductivity measurements do not appear to be 
as widely used, as do pH measurements although where applicable 
they afford a very convenient means of control. The material 
contained in this paper, although not complete, gives an indica- 
tion of what ‘may be accomplished along these lines. 


Conductivity Measurements 


It is probably generally understood that an electrolytic resistance 
or conductance measurement is a measure of the concentration of 
dissolved salts present in a solution. The word salts is here used 
in the broader sense, meaning acids and bases, as well as the 
common conception of salts. As the concentration of salt in- 
creases, the conductance increases, or the resistance decreases. In 
order to determine the applicability of such measurements to the 
sulphite cooking process and the subsequent washing-of the pulp, 
as well as the washing of soda pulp, a few measurements were 
made on such processes during a regular plant operation. The data 
presented are not complete, since the author did not feel justified ii 


* Presented at TAPPI Conference, Twelfth Exposition of Chemical Indus- 


tries, New York, May 8, 1929. 
1Leeds & Northrup Co. 
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asking the plant management to modify their process in order to 
obtain the additional data. It is hoped, however, that the ma- 
terial presented will interest those concerned sufficiently to carry 
the work to a more definite conclusion. 
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Sulphite Cooking 


In Fig. 1 are plotted the data obtained on measurements of a 
sulphite cocking liquor during the process of digesting. The spe- 
cific resistances are plotted as the ordinate, and the time in hours 
as the abscissa. A smooth curve was not drawn through points 
plotted, since it could not be assumed that a uniform change took 
place. 

It will be noted that the resistance increased more or less uni- 
formiy during the first 9% hours of digesting. After the lapse of 
another hour it was found that the measured resistance was al- 
most identical with that measured one hour earlier. If values 
had been obtained during this one hour period probably it would 
have been found that a fairly sharp maximum existed. A rather 
marked decrease resulted in the last one half hour of digesting. 

The initial increase in resistance was due probably to the cor- 
version of inorganic salts to organic. The final decrease in re- 
sistance might have been due to the formation of some com- 
pound such as acctic acid which is a better conductor than the 
complex organic substances. A better explanation could no doubt 
be offered by chemists much more familiar with this industry than 
is the writer. 

The point of particular interest is that if similar curves gen- 
erally are obtained in the sulphite digesting, conductivity measure- 
ments might well afford a means of following this process. 

Washing of Sulphite Pulp 

Before making any measurements on the washing of pulp, the 
writer assumed that a gradual increase in resistance would initially 
take place, with a more marked increase toward the end of the 
wash, and finally that the resistance would approach a constant 
value, tending toward that of the wash water used. 

In Fig. 2 are plotted curves from data obtained in the washing 
of two charges of sulphite pulp. 1n the curve indicated by the 
crosses the above assumption was in part fulfilled, but a marked 


(Continued) 
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“break” was obtained at a fairly low resistance value. 
cific resistance of the wash water was 12,000 onms. The second 
curve differs considerably from the first yet was approaching it 
at the end of the wash. It would have been interesting to have 
continued washing this charge for another hour or two in order 
that it might have been more favorably compared with the first 
curve. 

Due to the final low resistance, as compared with that of the 
wash water, it would scem that these charges were not thor- 
oughly washed. 


The spe- 


Washing of Soda Pulp 


In Fig. 3 are plotted curves from data obtained on the washing 
of two charges of soda pulp. It will be noted that the curves more 
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Technical Association Section 
or less coincide, and further, that insofar as the washing was car- 
ried the anticipated type of curve was obtained. The resistance 


was increasing rapidly and in a short time would undoubtedly have 
approached that of the wash water, indicating a thorough washing. 


Portable Conductivity Indicator 
The instrument used in making the above measurements is il- 
lustrated in Fig 4. This instrument is a portable, self contained 
Wheatstone Bridge and operates from 110 volt 60 or 25 cycle 
The resistance range which can be covered is from .3 
to 30,000 ohms. It affords a convenient instrument for both labor- 
atory and plant use. 


source, 


pH Measurements 

pH measurements are now quite gencrally used in the paper 
industry. In Fig. 5 is illustrated a pH indicator designed es- 
pecially for use with the quinhydrone electrode. The instrument 
is calibrated in millivolts with a range from—40 to +100 millivolts 
which with the quinhydrone electrode corresponds to a pH range 
from about 1 to 9. The accuracy of this indicator is 2.5 millivolts, 
or .04 pH unit. 

The quinhydrone electrode is applicable to solutions which are 
not more alkaline than 9 and which do not contain highly oxidiz- 
ing or reducing substances. 

A modification of the quinhydrone electrode is available which 
allows of continuous measurements on flowing solutions within 
the range of the quinhydrone electrode and which do not con- 
tain an appreciable amount of suspended material. Suitable ar- 
rangements can be made to obtain continuous pH measurements 
on such waters as white water from paper machines, 

In Fig. 6 is shown a self contained portable potentiometer, 
which can be used with any type of electrode. This is a very 
convenient potentiometer in the laboratory, and particularly in 
the plant where it is desired to make a number of measurements 
at various points. 


G. K. Ferguson Heads Watervleit Paper Co. 
[rrom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

KaLaMAzoo, Mich., July 22, 1929.—George K. Ferguson, who 
July 8 was advanced from the post of assistant manager to general 
manager of the Watervleit Paper Company, was at the directors’ 
meeting, held Wednesday, July 17, elected president to succeed 
William M. Loveland, who tendered his resignation several weeks 
ago and declined to reconsider the matter. The action of the 
board was unanimous. Mr. Loveland continues as a director of 
the company. 

Mr. Ferguson has been fifteen years with the Watervliet Paper 
Company, working in the cost department. He is one of the best 
known cost men in the paper industry. He is a graduate of Kala- 
mazoo College and also did post graduate work at the University 
of Michigan. He has had the benefit of excellent training and is 
considered by the directors as eminently qualified for the position. 

W. M. Loveland is widely known in the paper industry. He 
started as a clerk with the Kalamazoo Paper Company, advancing 
to the position of secretary of that concern and then resigning to 
take the presidency of the Watervleit Paper Company, supervising 
the reorganization of the company. 

Watervleit a few months ago completed an expansion program, 
which has resulted in doubling the capacity of the plant, also 
making it one of the finest paper mills in the Kalamazoo Valley. 
Roth book and coated papers are manufactured and employment 
is furnished to 450 men and women. 


New Corporate Members 
The following concerns have recently become corporate members 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry: 
Standard Paper Manufacturing Company, Richmond, Va.; Ontario 
Paper Company, Thorold, Ontario; Deerfield Glassine Company, 
Monroe Bridge, Mass. 
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TAPPI Richmond Convention Committee 


Formal plans were made at the Chamber of Commerce Club in 
Richmond on July 16 relative to the Fall meeting of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry which will be held at 
the Jefferson Hotel in Richmond, Virginia, on September 24 to 26. 
B. K. Steadman, the general chairman, introduced Secretary Mac- 
donald of the national organization, who led a discussion concern- 
ing the many details of handling a convention. Plans are being 
made to accommodate more than 350 delegates, many of whom are 
being attracted by the historical and recreational features of Vir- 
ginia and Richmond, as well as by the mills and papers that they 
will see and hear. It is expected that a large number of women 
will visit Richmond, and a special program is being developed that 
will make the convention a memorable one. 

Richmond is unusually well equipped with hotel facilities and the 
convention will be held in one of the largest and most famous 
hostelries in Virginia—the Jefferson. Following are the rates that 
will be effective: 

Single rooms without bath—$2.50 to $3 per day. 
Single rooms with bath—$3.50 to $5 per day. 
Double rooms without bath—$2.50 to $6 per day. 
Double rooms with bath—$5 to $10 per day. 

The hotel is also equipped with an auditorium seating 1,000; a 
ballroom, committee rooms, etc. Reservations should be made at 
once with B. K. Steadman, Standard Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Richmond, Virginia, who is the general chairman. ; 

The following committees were named: 

Administration—O. L. Schweickert, chairman; J. F. Ryland, 
M. E. Marcuse, A. R. Taylor, H. S. Donald. ‘ 

Program—J. R. Diggs, chairman; J. P. Massie, C. R. Sevett. 

Arrangements—G. A. Carlton, chairman; A. L. Rothchild. 

Ladies—B. W. Coale, chairman. 

Publicity—J. A. Carter, chairman; T. Pinckney, Clarence Boykin. 

Advisory—J. F. Ryland, chairman; M. E. Marcuse, Elis Olssen, 
F. E. Brown, J. P. Hummel, H. W. Ellerson. 

Those who attended were B. K. Steadman, G. A. Carlton, H. S. 
Donald, J. F. Ryland and A. L. Rothchild of the Standard Paper 
Manufacturing Company; Elis Olssen of the Chesapeake Corpora- 
tion; J. R. Diggs and B. W. Coale of the Albemarle Paper Com- 
pany; O. L. Schweickert of the Bedford Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany; R. G. Macdonald, Secretary of TAPPI; L. W. Crouse, 
Paper Makers Chemical Corporation; W. T. Dabney and J. A. 
Carter of the Richmond Chamber of Commerce. 


Bailey Feed Water Regulator 


The Bailey Meter Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has issued a new 
bulletin No. &2 entitled, “Bailey Thermo Hydraulic Feed Water 
Regulators,” in which is described and illustrated thermo hydraulic 
feed water regulators in all pressure standards up to and nicluding 
1,350 pounds per square inch. 

While the principle of the thermo hydraulic feed water regu- 
lator has been known and used fcr years, the Bailey regulator de- 
scribed in this bulletin embodies many new and distinctive features 
never before offered in any type of feed water regulator. The 
tight-seating piston type of V-port valve as used in all Bailey feed 
water regulators is described and illustrated. Curves showing the 
flow characteristics of this valve as compared to other types of 
valves are also shown in the bulletin. 


A Correction 


There was an inaccuracy in the Technical Section of the Paper 
TRADE JouRNAL of May 9 in announcing the election to member- 
ship in the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
of Robert J. Marx. The entry should have read as follows: Robert 
J. Marx, Consulting Engineer, 133 Finsbury Pavement, London, 
E. C. 2, England. Major Renold Marx was later admitted to 
membership. 
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Paper Sizing Patent Review 


A Review of the U. S. Patents for Sizing Paper by the Beater Method 
By Joseph Rossman * 


Paper has been sized substantially in two ways, mrst by what 
is known to the trade as “rosin sizing,” which consists of rosin 
and soda or soda-ash, and when used in the engine is precipi- 
tated with a solution of alum on the fiber of the pulp and dried 
on the machine; second, by animal sizing, which consists of glue 
or similar material and a solution of alum. In this process the 
paper is first made, and when nearly dry is run through the sizing, 
and is afterward dried by atmospheric air at the ordinary temper- 
ature. The first method is usually called the beater method since 
the sizing is added during the process of the paper manufacture 
while it is being beaten. The second method is called tub sizing 
since the finished paper is passed through a tub containing the siz- 
ing solution. 

The usual method of sizing the pulp with the rosin sizing is, in 
the first place, to saponify the rosin by boiling it with a solution 
of soda ash or caustic soda, thus making a liquid rosin soap. It is 
common practice to make rosin size by mixing soda ash with 
water, adding the rosin in suitable proportions and boiling for 
four hours in a jacketed vessel. The rosin size thus produced is 
diluted with water and then added to the beater. The proportion 
of soda ash varies according as the manufacturer wishes to saponify 
all the rosin present or only a portion, the free rosin being emulsi- 
fied in the rosin soap. Prepared rosin size is an article of com- 
merce and is generally sold as containing a definite percentage of 
free and combined rosin. This size is then added to the pulp in 
the beating-engine either with or without china-clay, starch and 
afterward a solution of alum or sulphate of alumina is put in. 
The result of this treatment is that the alkali of the soap com- 
bines with the acid of the sulphate of alumina, and the alumina 
of the alum and the rosin of the soap are thus freed or precipi- 
tated and immediately combine, forming resinate of alumina, 
which become intimately mixed with the paper-pulp, and on being 
heated by passing over the rolls of the paper machine, imparts 
to the paper its hydrofuge qualities, or what is technically termed 
“sizes” it. 

The rosin sizes containing 25 to 30 per cent free rosin and over 
are more difficult to dilute in water without danger of flocculation 
of the rosin and mechanical means such as atomizers working 
on the injector principle are generally used to make down these 
acid sizes. According to Illig, the inventor of the rosin-sizing 
process, whose free rosin theory was subsequently supported ex- 
perimentally by Wurster (Dingler’s Polytechnisches Journal 
1887), the sizing is effected only by the free rosin, and the most 
important requirement is to bring the rosin or the rosin acids into 
contact with the fibres in the finest possible divided state. In ac- 
cordance with this very plausible explanation of the sizing process, 
use was frequently made of rosin size alleged to contain free rosin, 
obtained by boiling the rosin with less alkali than is necessary for 
the formation of the neutral rosin soap, the rosin being considered 
to be present in the form of an emulsion. Upon diluting the rosiu 
soap with water before it is introduced into the pulp-engine, more 
or less turbid liquids are formed according to the alkali content. 
This turbidity was explained as resulting from free rosin which 
in the case of neutral size, was supposed to have been formed by 
hydrolysis, and which, in the case of free-rosin sizes, was be- 
lieved to be due to the free rosin in an emulsive or very finely 
divided state. 

Patent 1,430,045 states that if the rosin size is mixed with a 
true vegetable colloid before adding to the beater colloidal precip- 
itation takes place. It can be demonstrated that if a 2 per cent 
solution of rosin size in water is precipitated with alum, in an 
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equally dilute solution, the precipitate when examined on the 
microscope, consists of particles or flakes of a definite size but if 
the rosin is precipitated under similar conditions in the presence 
of a true colloid no particles can be identified even on the micro- 
scope, the precipitate appearing as a continuous jelly. Certain 
modified starches such as feculose, which is a starch acetate or 
tester of definite composition effect this colloidal precipitation. The 
preferred way of carrying out the method is to prepare the rosin 
size in the usual way but using only about half to three-quarters 
as much as has been usual heretofore and mixing it with not 
over 2 per cent of modified starch such as “feculose” which has 
been previously boiled with six to eight times its weight of water. 
The mixed rosin size and feculose size is then diluted with water 
and added to the paper stock in the beater. The feculose is boiled 
with water to produce a homogeneous colloidal size before it 
is mixed with the rosin size and if sodium silicate is being used it 
is advisable to add this to the mixed size rather than to the beater 
separately. After the rosin size has been thoroughly incorporated 
with the paper stock in the beater, alum is added to the beater 
as is common practice. 

It has been proposed to substitute the aluminum salts in the 
rosin sizing process wholly by an acid bisulfate or by mixtures 
of aluminum sulfate and a hisulfate, but it has been found by ex- 
periment that complete substitution does not give useful results, 
and that mixtures of aluminum salts with bisulfate of soda as 
previously proposed are also objecionable, as difficulties arise from 
the two components being added to the pulp at the same time. 
Patent 1,229,924 proposes to substitute to a great extent for the 
aluminum salts, niter cake or crude bisulfate of soda which is al- 
most a waste product in the manufacture of nitric acid, hydro- 
chloric acid and some other chemicals, so that the quantity of niter 
cake or crude bisulfate may be considerably in excess of the 
aluminum salts. The process is carried out as follows: The size is 
added to the pulp in the beating engine thoroughly mixed, then a 
small percentage of alum, say half per cent. to one per cent. of 
the pulp, is added, varying in amount according to the hardness 
of the water used, and also to the degree of sizing required in 
the paper and the class of material employed. After this has 
become thoroughly distributed in the pulp the niter cake is added, 
the weight of niter cake used being usually about the same for 
each class of material as the amount of alum ordinarily employed, 
After this has become thoroughly distributed in the pulp the niter 
is added, the weight of niter cake used being usually about the 
same for each class of material as the amount of alum ordinarily 
employed, less perhaps the small amount already added. The quan- 
tity of alum, however, required varies greatly with dieffrent classes 
of paper, but this is well known to the trade and therefore the 
amount of niter cake can be very easily determined. 

Fusion of Rosin Size 

In the ordinary method of sizing paper with rosin soap con- 
taining unsaponified rosin, the sizing effect is largely obtained hy 
the melting or fusing of the rosin while in the web of pape, 
by the heat of the drying cylinders. In ordinary practice, however, 
this result is sometimes not attained on account of the fact that 
the temperature of the driers is insufficient to melt the free rosin 
in the size. In patent 1,174,697 De Cew states to overcome 
this difficulty there is added to the free rosin soap a certain 
quantity of wax, which will combine with the free rosin and be- 
come substantially permanently incorporated into the soap. It 
is difficult to emulsify the rosin soap of this character, and propef 
temperature control is necessary, so that the dilute solutions will 
not have a temperature in excess of the melting point of the 
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rosin wax composition. The amount of wax incorporated into 
the rosin soap will of course vary according to the purpose for 
which it is required, and the character of the paper being made. 
When it is only desired to produce efficient sizing results, the 
amount of wax will be approximately in excess of 15 per cent 
of the weight of the rosin used, but when it is desired to pro- 
duce a special waxed or semi-waxed paper, the wax may be used 
in proportions up to 50 per cent of the weight of rosin. 


De Cew’s Patents 


De Cew has found, as stated in his patent No. 1,317,618 by 
making extensive experiments that in the manufacture of the or- 
dinary water-finished wrapping paper sized with a rosin size, 
the paper comes to the calenders hard sized, but after the paper 
is moistened and then dried between steam heated calenders, 
which are heated to high temperatures and which crush the paper 
into a semi-translucency by the high pressure, then the water re- 
sistance that the paper formerly had from the rosin size is al- 
most totally destroyed, so that the paper can be easily penetrated 
by water. If, however, the paper is treated in a similar manner 
with sizing solutions which contain sufficient wax or oil to lower 
the melting point of the product, so that the mixture of wax, 
rosin and alumina will fuse under temperatures of approximately 
100 to 145 deg. C., obtainable between the heated paper machine 
calenders, then the paper product becomes molded into a fibrous 
mass containing a continuous coating over the fibers of a water 
repellent material. The fusing point of the sizing material will 
vary slightly, but in general, the temperature of the drying rolls 
must be approximately that of steam under pressure ranging from 
five pounds to one hundred pounds, or slightly above the fusion 
temperature of the sizing mixture. Under these temperatures, an 
aluminum resinate alone will not melt or fuse and in fact the 
ordinary aluminum resinate cannot be fused below temperatures 
which will blacken and spoil the surface of the paper. It is ob- 
vious that during the drying process, none of the paper can be 
heated to a temperature above the boiling point of water at at- 
mospheric pressure, which is 212 deg. F. In order, therefore, to 
heat the paper to a temperature higher than this point, it must first 
be dried and then passed over or betwcen steam heated rolls, in 
order that the now dried sizing material may be fused and al- 
lowed to run. This action is preferably done under pressure, such 
as exists under paper calendering rolls, so that the material inay 
be fused and molded into the fiber. 

When any inorganic loading material is used such as china 
clay, calcium sulphate or talc, it is added to the beating engine 
either before or after the sizing, in such a manner that there is 
very little opportunity for the filling material to come in contact 
with unprecipitated sizing solution. As a result, the unsized filler 
merely becomes entrapped in the mass of precipitate but the grains 
or particles of clay or other filler are not themselves coated with 
the size. Even when the filler is added to the beating engine 
before the size is added, there is very little sizing action upon the 
filler itself because there is generally sufficient coagulating action 
with the water in the beaters to precipitate the size solution be- 
fore they can react upon the clay. De Cew has discovered ac- 
cording to patent 1,444,956 that an important improvement in the 
sizing effect can be obtained by allowing the diluted size to react 
completely with the filling material before it is added to the beat- 
ing engine. The method is carried cut as follows: The clay or 
similar material is mixed with water in a tank provided with an 
agitator, previous to its use in the paper mill. Then add to these 
dilute suspensions, a free rosin soap solution, While these materials 
are being mixed in the agitating tanks, a physico-chemical reaction 
takes place between the size and the clay which is called adsorption. 
By this reaction, the soda in the size is partially taken up by the 
filler by chemical attraction and the resinous matter surrounding 
each particle of clay is rendered less soluble so that a consider- 
able portion of the size will be held to the surface of the clay 
particles. When the dilute mixture of size and clay is added to 
the beating engine, the size which is not taken up by the clay will 
distribute itself over the pulp fibres so that in the end the clay 
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and cellulose fibres will be equally water repellent. The re- 
action between the size and the clay will be greater when 
there is more free rosin in the size solution and it was found 
by actual mill tests that paper sized in this manner is more 
water resistant than those in which nearly all of the size 
is spread over the pulp fibres alone. The reason that clay has 
never previously been sized in practice, is the fact that it is 
generally assumed that the clay could be sized in the beating en- 
gine but it is now shown that this rarely takes place and that 
only a portion of the clay would receive any sizing effect by pres- 
ent methods of operation. 


Use of Excess Alum 


According to De Cew’s patent 1,532,579 in the manufacture of 
newsprint and similar papers in which no rosin size is used, it 
is still found necessary to use an astringent such as sulphate of 
alumina, not for the purpose of coagulating sizing material, but 
for the purpose of rendering the fibres more astringent so that 
they will not stick to the presses and cause breaks on the machine 
when running at high speed. Sulphate of alumina is used in the 
manufacture of newsprint paper in the approximate proportions of 
one part of sulphate of alumina to one hundred parts of paper 
fibre. As the paper stock passes on the machine, however, it is di- 
luted with water in the proportions of about one part of fibre to 
about two hundred parts of water, the alum, therefore, will be di- 
luted in the proportions of one part of sulphate of alumina to twen- 
ty thousand parts of water. At such a dilution the sulphate of 
alumina will be largely decomposed so that the most of the 
alumina will be taken up by the fibres by absorption and some of 
the sulphuric acid is also taken into the fibre but the water run- 
ning away from the machines contains free sulphuric acid, which 
will have a tendency to corrode all piping and metallic parts with 
which it comes in contact, especially when it is used over and 
over again in the process of manufacture, in which case, the 
amount of acidity will increase up to a certain point of stability 
depending upon the amount of fresh water used. In practice, it 
is fully recognized that the use of sulphate of alumina in a 
newsprint paper-mill is a constant source of corrosion and wear 
and tear, both as regards machine piping and also the wires and 
cotton felts of the paper machine. The method of using this ma- 
terial is to mix ground or precipitated calcium sulphate with the 
largest amount of water that can be conveniently added to the 
paper stock, or it may be added directly into the beaters or mix- 
ing chest. The process is preferably carried in such a manner 
that when the diluted paper stock passes on the wire it would con- 
tain in solution, approximately twenty parts of calcium sulphate 
to one ten thousand of fibrous material. It is not desirable to 
obtain a supersaturated solution but merely a solution which 
will act almost in the same way as sulphate of alumina because 
the fibres will take up a portion of this salt by absorption which 
prevents their sticking to the presses and thus all the technical 
advantages obtained from sulphate of alumina are duplicated. 

De Cew has also discovered that when the size is added to the 
beater, as is the common practice, it may be coagulated by impuri- 
ties such as salts of calcium or magnesium, which are present 
in the water surrounding the stock. These salts may be a part 
of the natural water or may be extracted from the impurities in 
the pulp itself. The size is always coagulated in the beater either 
by earth impurities or by the sulphate of alumina, used for sizing, 
or both, and is materially injured by the beating action of the 
Jordan, and the only way to avoid this condition is to keep the 
size out of the stock until after it has passed through the Jordan. 
This application may be carried out in patent 1,589,947 by adding 
the size and alum to the paper stock after it has passed through 
the Jordan treatment, to the stock which has already been treated 
with sulphate of alumina in the beater. 

In patent 1,621,399 De Cew states that he discovered that rub- 
ber emulsions as well as rosin emulsions, can be coagulated by 
adding to the emulsions a material such as precipitated aluminum 
hydrate. When this product is freshly precipitated, it acts with 
its greatest efficiency. Owing to the fact that rosin or rubber 
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particles in emulsion are negatively charged whereas the ions of 
colloidal alumina are positive, there is a slow coagulation of the 
emulsions when these various materials come in contact with each 
other and a water resistant precipitate is obtained which has very 
different properties from that which is formed when the emulsion 
is coagulated by an acid salt. These emulsions can be coagu- 
lated even in alkaline solution and this makes the process of par- 
ticular value for the manufacture of kraft paper or any other 
paper where acidity is injurious to the strength of the product. 
In carrying out this process, rosin or rubber emulsions is added 
to the beating engine in which the paper stock is either neutral 
or alkaline. After the emulsion is completely incorporated, but not 
yet coagulated, a suitable quantity of aluminum hydrate is added 
after which coagulation slowly takes place. After the materials 
are coagulated, sulphate of alumina may be added without in- 
jury to the waterproofing qualities. 

It has been proposed to incorporate waterproofing material 
such as paraffin in the beater stock by forming an emulsion of 
the paraffin in a more or less saponified aqueous mixture. in 
practice, however, it has been found commercially impossible to 
run such a. stock on a paper machine, as the emulsion forms a 
sticky mass which clogs the cylinder mold or Fourdrinier wire, 
and sticks to the blankets. The saponified mixture holds much 
water in combination and aside from the trouble frcm sticking, it 
is a difficult matter to drive this off by the action of the driving 
rolls of the paper machine. The paraffin is also contaminated by 
a comparatively large amount of saponified salts and so fails to 
be wholly effective in waterproofing the paper. 

According to patent 1,592,294 a fine dispersion of paraffin or 
other waterproof material, however, may be made in an aqueous 
solution of a nature which permits the waterproofing material 
to be fixed as fine particles or granules to the fibers of a paper 
stock and without the production of any sticky substances which 
may stick to the blankets of the paper machine or clog the cylin- 
der molds or Fourdrinier wire. A paraffin dispersion product 
may be prepared by melting together paraffin, rosin and Montan or 
carnauba wax, suitable proportions being 900 parts of paraffin, 
100 parts of rosin and 10 parts of Montan or carnauba wax, the 
Montan wax being somewhat preferable. This melted mixture is 
then poured into a solution of silicate of soda comprising 200 parts 
of silicate of soda and 1500 parts of water, the mass being 
thoroughly stirred and agitated while the mixture is being heated. 
While continuing the stirring the mixture is then cooled suddenly 
telow the melting points of the waxes and rosin as by means of the 
addition of 2250 parts of cool or cold water, the stirring being 
continued until the wax and rosin appears as finely disperse‘ 
particles in the solution. 

The procedure in the production of the paper is as follows: 
5 to 45 parts of paraffin dispersion product, made according to a 
method heretofore described, are-added to 55 to 80 parts of beaten 
sulphite pulp and thoroughly mixed therewith, 5 to 25 parts of 
alum or other precipitant may then be added and mixed in for 
a few minutes to form a flocculent precipitate with the silicate 
which acts to fix the dispersed material on the pulp. The sodium 
silicate acts as a coagulant to fix the dispersed particles cver the 
fibers. The stock may then be run off on the paper machine and 
may be passed over heated calender rolls which causes the dis- 
persed grains to flux together throughout the material. This stock 
is found to run as well or better on the paper machine as if the 
paraffin were not present. No water is held mechanically com- 
bined so that the sheeted stock is readily dried by the usual dryer 
rolls of the paper machine. By heating the sheet so prepared 
above the melting point of the dispersed material in the fluxing 
operation, the particles coalesce and form an unbroken layer 
of waterproof and water repellent material entirely surounding 
each fiber and filling the interstices between the fibers. The 
resultant product, water repellent comparable in this respect to 
paper which has been dipped in melted paraffin. 
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Historical Review of Patents 
The following abstracts give a survey of the U. S. methods 
relating to sizing by the beater method. 
1. TuRNER 8,698. January 27, 1852 
The method of passing the paper through a trough of size be- 
tween two endless felts or other fabrics thereby obtaining a per- 
fect and uniform saturation of the paper, and protecting the paper 
from all injuries during the process of sizing and pressing. 
2. Giynn 12,361. Fepruary 6, 1855 
The process consists in introducing into the pulpy mass soluble 
soaps of wax or fats, converting the same into insoluble soaps 
within the pulp by means of soluble salts, for the 
preventing forgery, mildew, and the action of 
vermin, 


purpese of 
insects, rats and 


3. Brown 23,897. May 10, 1897 

The invention consists in incorporating or combining glycerine 
with the pulp from which paper is to be made, or with paper at any 
stage of its manufacture, or in coating paper after its manufacture 
with glycerine. To a quantity of pulp and size sufficient to pro- 
duce one hundred pounds of paper when dry is added about five 
pounds of glycerine of a specific gravity of one and sixteen one 
hundredths, and well mixed 1n the pulping-engine or otherwise. 

4. MaAyuorrer 25,975. NovemBer 1, 1859 

Mixing an alkaline solution of rosin with moisture proof paper 
made by the pulp, and then adding what is known as “English 
sulphuric acid,” and after the sheets have been formed drying 
them by contact with heated metallic surfaces. 

5. Atten 53,004. Marcu 13, 1866 

A pulp and paper made from vegetable fiber containing a large 
proportion of its natural gum when pulped, in combination with 
pulped untanned animal fiber, and this whether mixed or not 
with other foreign resinous substances. 

6. Irvinc, McNetL, Ricuw anp Fay 60,635. December 18, 1866 

Paper manufactured from manilla or hemp rope in the follow- 
ing manner: The rope is first cut into pieces two inches in length; 
after which it is put into a revolying or rotary boiler, and boiled 
in a solution of alkali, under a steam pressure of twenty pounds 
to the square inch, for fourteen hours. From thence the mass is 
passed to the pulp engines, where, when reduced to what is called 
half pulp, it is saturated with a solution of gum catechu and borax, 
in addition to the usual rosin sizing. In passing over the paper 
machine, and before entering the second press rolls, the paper is 
passed through a solution of alum and borax, which closes up the 
surface, making the paper nearly water and fire-proof. 


7. MARSHALL 70,872.' Novemres 12, 1867 

Flour is obtained by taking chips of the planing machine, or 
the ordinary sawdust, articles in themselves of no value, and 
grinding them to a powder in a burr or steel mill. A flour as 
fine as that produced by belting wheat can thus be produced. In 
order to manufacture paper, about seventy per cent of the flour 
prepared as above described is mixed with about thirty per cent 
of paper-pulp, scch as is obtained from linen, cotton, hemp, or 
any other fibrous vegetable matter. The pulp and flour are mixed 
and made into paper. 

8. Lawrey 71,892. Decemser 10, 1867 
Starch is added to the pulp before it is made into sheets. 
9. Lawrey 89,054. Aprit 20, 1869 

The invention consists in giving fibrous fabrics a water-repellent 
character by the incorporation of a lime and grease compound 
during their manufacture. This compound is made by taking any 
quantity of quick-lime desired, slacking it with water, and while 
the process of slacking is going on and the lime still warm and in 
a mastic state, by adding from one to three ounces of grease, oil, 
or fatty substance of any kind containing fatty acids, and thor- 
oughly mixing them. 

10. Pemperton 105,594. Jury 19, 1870 

The invention consists in employing, in the manufacture of 

paper, wherein sulphate of lime enters as an ingredient, the 
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saturated or partly-saturated solution of sulphate of lime in place 
of ordinary water, whether the solution is obtained by collecting 
the water escaping from the paper machines, (in which calcium 
sulphate has been used or employed a second time,) or by pur- 
posely and intentionally making in a separate vessel a saturated or 
partly-saturated solution of sulphate of lime, and then using the 
same, or by producing in the hollander or other part of the paper 
machine a saturated or partly-saturated solution of calcium sul- 
phate by adding some other and cheaper form of sulphate of lime, 
so as to saturate, in part or whole, the water used in the manu- 
facture of the paper before the introduction of the more expensive 
and more fibrous artificially-prepared sulphate of lime. 
11. Sawyer 109,766. November 29, 1870 
A pulp is made from the vine or tops of the common potato. 
The addition of one-fourth or one-third of this pulp to that 
obtained from wood and other vegetable substances materially 
increases the strength of these when made into paper. 
12. TiEMANN 123,747. Fepruary 13, 1872 
The process of introducing alum into paper by introducing the 
same into the vessel containing the paper-pulp, and causing it to 
come in contact, in solution, with and penetrate the fibrous matter, 
and then by the addition of caustic lime to form a precipitate 
within and upon the surface of the fibers. 
13. Dortan 127,858. JuNeE 11, 1872 
The invention consists in using chloride of lime as a sizing 
ingredient, in combination with the resins, soaps, starches, oils, 
tallows, and alums, separately or collectively. 
14. Arnotp 130,615. Aucust 20, 1872 
The combination of reed-cane, disintegrated by the explosive 
force of steam, and straw pulp or hard stock treated with rosin 
size and alum in the rag engine, for the production of paper 
sheathing-felt. 
15. Karcueski 149,318. Aprit 7, 1874 
The invention consists in submitting paper in the web before it 
is dried, first, to a bath of vegetable size containing ultramarine 
or other coloring matter, and then to a bath of animal size, which 
may or may not contain coloring matter, and in removing the 
superfluous size by scraping, and in drying the product upon the 
heated cylinders of the paper-machine, so that the complete opera- 
tion of manufacturing paper which is both sized and colored is 
conducted with only one drying process, irrespective of whether 
the paper is more or less hard sized or enameled; and further, so 
that earthy matter contained in the colored vegetable size is dis- 
tributed upon a web composed solely of paper-pulp, filling its 
pores and cavities, and thus producing a smooth, evenly-colored 
surface, upon which the animal size is subsequently deposited in a 
thin pellicle. The colored vegetable size, which if first adminis- 
tered to the fabric operated upon, consists of bleached rosin dis- 
solved by heat in the least possible quantity of alkalies and water, 
with the addition to the solution of a quantity of colorless earth 
and soap and ultra-marine or other coloring matter. The animal 
size consists of a solution of glue, alum, tallow, or other soap, 
colorless earth, a trace of chloride of sodium, and if desired, 
ultramarine or other coloring matter. The coloring matter should 
be ground with the colorless earth, and then mixed with the size. 
This mode of coloring paper prevents the presence of blotches 
and spots, which almost invariably appear upon the surface of 
paper which is blued or colored in the pulp. 
16. KarcHESKI 149,319. Aprit 7, 1874 
The process of treating paper with vegetable and animal sizes 
successively, the vegetable size being combined with an excess of 
faity acids, and the animal size with an excess of alum or sulphate 
oi alumina, for the purpose of rendering the fabric operated upon 
w..ter-repellent. 
17. Duemutnc 157,198. NovemsBer 24, 1874 
rhe process of filling paper-pulp fiber by first applying chloride 
of barium in the mixing-vessel; secondly, sulphate of magnesia; 
thirdly, chloride of magnesium; and fourthly, silicate of soda, at 
the intervals. 
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18. Vintnc 223,459. January 13, 1880, 

A sizing which consists in the use of casein, either animal or 
vegetable, brought to the proper or required consistency by tri- 
turating with or heating a proper time in a saline solution of soda 
or potassa, as preferred. Borax in any proportion required is 
used, extracting the casein from skimmed or skim milk by the use 
of acetic or other acids, by the use of rinnet. 

19. EnRHARDT 228,328. JUNE 1, 1880 


The process of manufacturing tough or so-called parchment 
paper, consisting in adding during the stage of the manufacture 
of paper when the pulp is ready for the size, a quantity of silicate 
of soda and chloride of zinc, also a little more alum, sufficient to 
allow the chemical action between the silicate of soda and alum. 


20. Burton 250,781. DecemMBer 13, 1881 
The manufacture of sized paper by the use of glucose as a 
sizing and mixing it with the pulp or applying it to paper as it is 
passed through the rolls. 
21. Mrnor 251,062. DecemBer 20, 1881 
A process of sizing paper and paper-stock by the use of the 
mucilage extracted from Irish moss, in combination with animal 
sizing, the whole being precipitated on the fiber of the pulp in the 
engine by means of a saturated solution of alum. 
22. CARPENTER 253,840. Fepruary 21, 1882 
A paper made from a combination of paper-pulp and a plastic 
water-proof material—such as celluloid, lignoid, or similar plastic 
water-proof material. The paper may be put through a vapor- 
bath of alcohol or rapidly through a weak alcoholic bath when 
the water-proof material used—such as celluloid—is capable of 
being dissolved in alcohol. The object of the bath is to partially 
dissolve on the surface any of the materials which may not be 
well united by mixing and the action of the heated rollers. 


23. WrEYGANG 307,607. NoveMBER 4, 1884 


The process for treating fibrous materials, consisting in apply- 
ing dissolved glue to fibrous pulp, then adding one or more 
astringent metallic salts or non-metallic elements, and then adding 
a caustic alkali or alkaline earth or a salt of the latter. 


24. MitscHERLICH 336,013. FeEsruARY 9, 1886 


The method of sizing paper materials consisting in precipitating 
into aqueous fiber pulp, resin soap, or glue by means of solutions 
of tanning materials. 


25. KeELLNER 352,759. NoveMBER 16, 1886 
The process of sizing paper, which consists in mixing resin 
soap with the pulp and precipitating the resin size by a sulphite 
salt. 
26. Menzies 405,269. JuNE 18, 1889 
The method of sizing pulp, which consists in saponifying rosin 
by treating it with aluminzte of soda, adding the solution thus 
prepared to the pulp in the beating engine, and then decomposing 
it by adding a solution of magnesium sulphate. 
27. Manzies 452,143. May 12, 1891 
In the manufacture of paper the method of precipitating alumina 
in the pulp in the beating-engine, which consists in adding to the 
pulp aluminate of soda, in conjunction with sulphate of alumina 
or its equivalents, the soluble salts of magnesia or calcium. 


28. Freipinc 708,760. SEPTEMBER 9, 1902 
A process consisting of the admixture of a suitable bisulphite 
with viscose (cellulose sulfocarbonate) and the incorporation of 
tne mixture with fibrous pulp in the manufacture of paper, and 
subsequent drying and steaming to complete the decolorization and 
fixation of the viscose. 
29. Von ScHMAEDEL 792,932. JuNE 20, 1905 
Printing-paper containing a soluble glucoside such as saponin 
introduced in combination with a rosin emulsion containing fifty 
to six hundred grams saponin to one kilogram resin. 
30. Wuite 852,918. May 7, 1907 
The invention consists in loading the fibrous pulp from which 
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the paper is to be made with pulverized mica, and then continu- 
ing the operation of manufacturing the paper in the crdinary 
way. The result is a paper containing any desired proportion of 
mica throughout its structure, admirably adapted for electrical 
insulation purposes. 
31. Rocers 980,425. Aprit 11, 1911 

Paper impregnated with a lubricant consisting of a soluble, 
fatty acid soap, there being about 2 per cent of said lubricant to 
the paper material. 

32. Wacc, Wacc AND Wace 1,032,973. Jury 26, 1912 

The process of sizing paper material which consists in treating 
the material while in the form of wet pulp with a solution of 
resin size;-drying the subsequently-formed web; immersing the 
dried web in a bath of starch size; drying the sized web; immers- 
ing said web in a separate bath of glue size; and finally in passing 
the web thus treated around a series of slowly revolving skeleton 
drums through which a current of warm air continuously circu- 
lates to subject the web to a prolonged and gradual drying. 

33. Marr 1,046,475. DecemsBer 10, 1912 

The process of making paper which comprises treating vegetable 
matter with zinc chlorid so as to change the more easily attackable 
carbohydrate constituents into a cementitious material to bind the 
remainder together, and then finishing the paper. 

34. Trnperc 1,048,110. December 14, 1912 


The process of weighting and simultaneously sizing and in- 
creasing the strength of articles made from paper pulp which 
comprises treating such pulp with freshly slacked lime and combin- 
ing the same with the pulp by thorough intermixture of the solid 
slacked lime with the pulp without the aid of additional neutral- 
izing agents. 

35. Wacc 1,117,113. Novemper 10, 1914 

In the process of manufacturing high-grade paper, the suc- 
cessive steps of producing an engine-sized web, passing such web 
immediately after its removal from the Fourdrinier machine 
through a bath of gelatin size, winding the wet web into a roll, 
allowing the rolled web to rest, in a wet state and under normal 
conditions, for a predetermined extended period of time, to permit 
a very gradual and thorough permeation of the web by the gelatin 
size and union of the said gelatin size and the engine size, and 
drying the web. 

36. LaGERMARCK & SverprupP 1,161,696. Novemser 23, 1915. 


A method of making innoxious the resin contained in cellulose 
which is intended for the manufacture of paper or for similar 
purposes, characterized by a filling substance (such as talcum, 
kaolin, sulphate of barytes or the like) being added to the cellulose 
only when the latter—after having left the boiler and after having 
been rid of the boiling liquid and washed in the hutches, but be- 
fore the addition of diluting water has taken place—is to be sub- 
jected to the treatment in the separators and succeeding devices, 
whereby the particles of resin, in a state of fine distribution 
throughout the mass, are enveloped by the filling-substance so as 
to lose their adhesive properties. 

37. De Cew 1,174,697. Marcu 7, 1916 

A process of making non-separating water-proof sizing compo- 
sition which consists in permanently emulsifying wax and rosin 
when the wax is in excess of 15 per cent of the weight of the 
rosin, for the treatment of paper stock in the beating engine. 


38. MutH 1,194,866. Aucust 15, 1916 
The process of manufacturing a paper size, which consists cf 
melting artificial resin obtained from coal tar and natural resin 
and maintaining the mixture in a molten condition until frothing 
thereof has ceased, and thereupon boiling the mass with alkalies 
until a uniform emulsion is formed. 


39. WHEELWRIGHT 1,195,888. Avucust 22, 1916 


The method of sizing paper, which consists in forming the 
web, wet pressing it to extract part of the moisture, treating both 
surfaces simultaneously to a size of converted hydrolyzed starch 
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or starch compounds coming from different sources before it is 
otherwise dried, and thereafter drying the web. 


40. STATHAM 1,209,221. DecemBer 19, 1916 


High bulk sized wood pulp paper containing over 20 per cent 
of finely divided light precipitated chalk loading material having 
when dry a weight of not more than about eighteen pounds per 
cubic foot and substantially uniformly incorporated throughout 
the paper pulp during the formation of the paper so that the 
weight of the finished paper of standard thickness is substantially 
unchanged by the loading. 

41. Fisu 1,229,924. June 12, 1917 


In the process of sizing pulp for the manufacture of paper and 
the like, thoroughly mixing the requisite quantity of resin size 
with the pulp and adding a small quantity of a soluble alumina 
salt, say half per cent to 1 per cent of the stuff in the beater, and 
when these are thoroughly mixed adding bisulphate of soda or 
niter cake. 

42. HaAeFFNER 1,231,153. JuNE 26, 1917 


Method of sizing paper, cardboard and the like consisting in 
adding to the pulp fermented sulfite liquor, resin soap and a 
substance capable of precipitating sizing matters from said liquor 
and soap, and incorporating the precipitated matters into the 
pulp. 

43. GoopENoUGH 1,257,996. Marcu 5, 1918 

In the process of making newsprint paper the addition in the 
mixing tank of approximately two pounds of sal-soda to approxi- 
mately every fifteen hundred pounds of paper stock. 

44. CLapp 1,280,400. Ocroper 1 ,1918. 


The process of making a fire and water resisting fiberboard 
stock, which is characterized by treating vegetable material with 
a solution of caustic alkali so as partially to dissolve said mater- 
ial; mixing the solution and residue thus obtained with fibrous 
cellulose in water; beating out the mixture thus obtained to re- 
duce the fibrous cellulose and other solid matter therein to a 
finely divided state; and adding aluminum sulfate to the mixturc 
at some time during the process, to precipitate the vegetable 
material dissolved in the caustic alkali solution, said precipitate 
and the undissolved vegetable material being distributed through- 
out the stock and rendering the same fire and water resisting. 

45. De Crew 1,300,357. Apriz 15, 1919. 

In carrying out the invention, approximately from two to five 
pounds of sodium aluminate is added to one thousand pounds 
of paper stock in a beating engine prior to the sizing treatment 
The material is then thoroughly mixed by the beater. It will be 
obvious, however, that the sodium aluminate may be mixed with 
the paper stock in a mixing chest or in any other suitable way 
prior to putting it in the beater. When paper fibers treated in 
this way come in contact with solutions of rosin size containing 
free rosin in the colloidal state, this colloidal rosin will be de- 
posited upon them in association with the alumina already ab- 
sorbed, and thus a combination of these materials is obtained 
which effects most efficient sizing results. This coating, along 
with the rosin precipitated with alum, also gives the fiber a more 
water repellent character than that obtained solely from the 
precipitation of the rosin soap by means of alum. 

46. Perry 1,302,209. Aprit 29, 1919 


The process comprises adding to the usual watery pulp of 
beaten rags or paper or a mixture of the two, of other fibrous 
or paper-making material in the form of a watery pulp, a pre- 
determined amount of subdivided or comminuted resinous mater- 
ial, in solid form, preferably rosin. Various resinous materials, 
such as rosin, paracumarone, and bakelite, may be employed. 

47. DE Crew 1,317,618. SepremsBer 30, 1919 


A process which comprises incorporating with fluent papcr 
stock, sizing composition containing rosin size and wax, and an 
aluminum compound capable of precipitating the same, making 
the material into paper, drying the paper, and heating the same 
to a degree sufficient to melt the rosin-oil-alumina compound by 
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passing the same between heated pressure rolls maintained at a 
temperature above 100°C., whereby the molten material spreads 
itself, in fluid condition, throughout the body of the paper. 

48. De Cew 1,317,619. Sepremper 30, 1919 


A method of sizing paper in a beating engine, which consists 
in adding approximately one pound of soluble alkali to twenty 
thousand pounds of water, whereby any dissolved calcium or 
magnesium salts present in the water will not react with sodium 
resinate, then adding a resin size and finally precipitating it with 
aluminum sulfate. 

49. BAUMGARDNER 1,334,513. Marcu 23, 1920 

A composition for paper-stock, comprising paper-pulp and 
powdered oyster shells in about the proportions of five parts of 
the former to one part of the latter. 


50. Davinson 1,344,620. June 29, 1920. 

The process of preparing pulp having wax impregnated fibers 
from waste waxed paper, consisting in mixing together enough 
heavily coated or saturated waxed papers with those carrying a 
lighter proportion of the wax to have enough waxed fibers to 
impregnate with the wax liberated from the waxed portions of 
the papers substantially all the unwaxed fibers that may be 
present in the mixture adding enough water to reach all parts 
of the mixture, and cooking and agitating the mixture in a 
rotary cooker under a steam pressure of approximately thirty or 
forty pounds to the square inch. 

51. Crapp 1,345,476. Jury 6, 1920. 

The process of producing waterproof paper, which com- 
prises mixing calcium hydroxide with fibrous paper stock, mix- 
ing a soluble soap therewith and precipitating calcium soap 
throughout the mass of stock, then mixing sodium resinate with 
said mass, and adding and mixing alum into the mass and there- 
by precipitating aluminum resinate therein. 

52. Mires 1,367,274. Fenrvary 1, 1921 

The method of treating paper stock, which consists in introduc- 
ing an emulsion, of solid particles of unmodified paraffin wax 
with a size into the water vehicle in which the paper fiber is 
distributed at a stage in the progress of the fiber in advance of 
formation of the paper web, thereafter precipitating the size on the 
fiber with the paraffin wax, thus incorporating the paraffin wax 
with the fiber and finally into the paper web. 

53. Hoskins 1,370,650. Marcu 8, 1921 

The process of preparing water-resistant paper or board which 
consists in adding to the stock during beating, a suspension of an 
insoluble soap, the quantity of soap being 0.1 to 1.5 per cent of 
the fiber in the stock, and subsequently forming the paper or 
board therefrom. 

54. Praropy 1,376,353. Aprit 26, 1921 

The process of making a paper which consists in adding a 
cementitious material to a mass of fibers mingled with water in a 
preliminary container to form a stock, and adding a collodia 
substance to the water in the tank into which said stock is run 
and from which it is supplied to a machine for forming the pro- 
duct, the proportion of colloidal substance added to the water in 
the tank being substantially similar to the proportion of cementi- 
tious material to water in the stock betore it 1s run into the tank, 
and forming the paper. 

55. Peasopy 1,406,410. Fesruary 14, 1922. 

The process for making fiber board which consists in thorough- 
ly mixing a batch of fiber with water and thereafter adding 
liquid cellulose to the batch of fiber while suspended in water, 
manipulating the whole until the cellulose is uniformly distributed, 
then extracting the water, then treating the material with a 
solution of a deliquescent salt and allowing the material to dry. 

56. AcHEson 1,419,951. June 20, 1922. 

In a process of making filled papers, the steps consisting in 
incorporating with the pulp an initially-deflocculated filling ma- 
terial and precipitating the same in conjunction with a sizing 
material and in presence of the fibers by the addition of an 
electrolyte. 
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57. WHEELWRIGHT 1,430,045. SEPTEMBER 26, 1922 


The method of sizing paper which consists in treating the 
paper pulp in the beater with a mixture of rosin size and not 
over 20 per cent of previously boiled modified ‘starch and addi- 
tional silicate of sodium and subsequently adding alum. 


58. De Cew 1,444,956. Fesruary 13, 1923. 

A method of sizing loaded papers, which consists in sizing 
the filler and paper stocks separately, the filler being sized in 
aqueous suspension by mixing into it a dilute aqueous solution 
of a free rosin size. The partially sized filler is then added to 
the paper stock which is then also sized in the same manner, 
the size being finally precipitated by the addition of sulphate of 
alumina. 

59. CaAsTNER 1,499,291. June 24, 1924. 

The method which consists in commingling sulphite wood pulp 
with approximately ten per cent of paraffin and water, thereafter 
adding additional water to the mass and thoroughly agitating the 
same, adding further water, and then forming the mixture into 
sheets, drying the sheets in a moist atmosphere, and subjecting 
the sheets to pressure. 


60. De Cew 1,532,579. Apr. 7, 1925. 


The process of treating paper-making fibres to be used in a 
slack sized paper, to render them more astringent, which con- 
sists in bringing them into contact before or during the paper- 
making process with an aqeous solution of calcium sulphate in 
which there is more calcium sulphate than in natural mill: water, 
but not enough to act as a filler for the paper. 

61. Pevzer 1,550,632. Avucustr 18, 1925. 


The method of sizing paper in the pulp, which consists in so 
controlling the concentration and regulating the alkalization 
during sizing that a maximum of acid salt of the formula: 
CoH O2Ne2Ca»HwO: is produced in the solution. 


62. De Cew 1,558,846. Ocrtoser 17, 1925. 


The method of sizing paper which consists in withholding the 
precipitation of the rosin until after the beating action of the 
jordan engine is complete. 

63. De Cew 1,558,846. Oct. 27, 1925. 


A method of sizing paper pulp, which consists in treating the 
pulp with emulsions of rosin soap, then adding a colloidal alum- 
inum hydrate, and after this has coagulated the emulsions, adding 
sulphate of alumina. 


64. De Cew 1,578,045. Marcn 30, 1926 


A method of preparing cellulose fibres for paper making, which 
consists in beating and Jordaning the cellulose in water contin- 
ing cold dilute soluble caustic alkali and then sizing the fibres 
by a special series of operations in which the alkalinity is neu- 
tralized. 

65. De Cew 1,585,469. May 18, 1926. 


A method of sizing paper pulp which consists in a continuous 
mixing treatment of rosin size emulsions and paper making fibers, 
within the Jordan engine, the fibers already having been made 
astringent by previous treatment with sulphate of alumina. 

66. De Cew 1,589,947. June 22, 1926. 

A method of sizing paper, which consists in adding a size solu- 
tion to the stock after said stock has been treated by the 
Jordan. 

67. Crapp 1,592,294. Jury 13, 1926. 


The method of producing a waterproof and water repellent 
paper, which comprises the melted mixture into a hot silicate and 
Montan wax, pouring the melted mixture into a hot silicate of 
soda solution while agitating the same, and adding cold water 
while continuing the agitation to solidify the paraffin, rosin 
and Montan wax in finely dispersed condition, adding the result- 
ant product to fibrous beater stock, adding a precipitant capable 
of coagulating with the silicate of soda to fix the dispersed ma- 
terials on the fibers, sheeting on a paper machine, and subjecting 
the sheet to a temperature above the melting point of the paraf- 
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fin, rosin and Montan wax co cause them to coalesce throughout 
the sheet. 
68. Rarron 1,595,416. Avucust 10, 1926 
A paper comprising fibrous material and a filler consisting of 
calcium carbonate and magnesium basic carbonate, in an extreme- 
ly minute state of subdivision, and suitable sizing on the surface, 
whose surface is coated with a material consisting of calcium 
carbonate and magnesium basic carbonate, in an extremely minute 
state of subdivision, and an adhesive. 
69. Suwwers 1,597,840. Avucusr 31, 1926 
Hydrolyzed paper pulp containing an appreciable amount of 
phosphoric acid compounds. 
70. Rarron.. 1,598,104. Aucusr 31, 1926 
A paper comprising fibrous material and a filler or loading in- 
corporated uniformly throughout consisting of a composition of 
matter composed of calcium carbonate and magnesium hydroxide, 
in an extremely minute state of subdivision, sizing incorporated 
uniformly throughout and in addition, sizing on the surface 
thereof. 
71. Extis 1,607,517. Novemser 16, 1926 
A process for making waterproof paper, which consists in the 
addition of an aqueous wax dispersion to a pulp containing hy- 
drocellulose, in a beater engine, at a temperature of approximately 
80 to 100°C. 
72. Exits 1,607,518. Novemsper 16, 1926 


A process for treating paper pulp which contains hydrocellu- 
lose comprising the adjustment of the hydrogen ion concentration 
of said pulp so as to increase the absorption of a wax emulsion. 

73. Extts 1,607,519. NovemsBer 16, 1926 

In the process of making sheets of paper, pulp board, card 
board, wall board, and the like, the step which comprises in- 
corporating with the paper pulp prior to its formation into sheet 
form a quantity of rosin size, setting the size, incorporating 
milled wax and setting the wax. 

74. De Cew 1,621,399. Marcu 15, 1927 


A method of coagulating rubber emulsions on paper making 
fibres while preparing the stock for the paper machine, which 
consists in mixing the rubber emulsions with the fibers in the 
presence of a previously precipitated aluminum hydrate formed 
by adding a soluble aluminum salt to a soluble alkali. 


75. SvEEN 1,622,474. Marcn 29, 1927 
Process of promoting agglomeration of particles suspended in 
an aquecus liquid comprising the step of incorporating a smail 
proportion of dissolved gelatinous substance and a lignine derivate 
into the liquid containing particles in dilute suspension as well as 
a substance able to effect coagulation of colloids. 
76. Davipson, Rippey, Cone, Laucks AND BANKS 
1,622,496. Marcu 29, 1927. 


The process of making a cellulose fiber product of treating the 
product with a size having soy bean flour as a base, and passing 
the product through a bath containing formaldehyde in dilute 
aqueous solution, picric or tannic acid. 


77. Hirton 1,624,599. Aprir 12, 1927 


The process of manufacturing weather resistant fiber board, 
which consists in thoroughly mixing fiber pulp in an equeous 
solution of soap and treating the pulp with lead acetate to precipi- 
tate insoluble lead soap in intimate admixture with the fiber, the 
quantity of soap required being sufficient to provide approximately 
not over three per cent by weight of insoluble soap on the basis 
of the pulp used. 


78. RAwLinG 1,630,635. May 31, 1927 


In the pulping of vegetable fibrous material containing organic 
acids the process of making lighter the color of the pulp after it 
has been treated with apparatus containing parts formed of iron 
and dark colored iron and acid compounds have been formed, 
which process comprises adding an oxide of an alkaline earth to 
the pulp and effecting a reaction between the alkaline material 
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and the acid and the formation of ferric hydroxide with result 
ing lightening of color. 
79. McIntosu 1,631,750. June 17, 1927 


The process of making a paper product which comprises ad- 
ding cellulose acetate to the paper and rag fibers prior to the 
Fourdrinier machine, processing the paper in the usual manner, 
parchmentizing the paper, leaching out the parchmentizing agent 
with water, and thereafter subjecting the parchmentizing sheet t 
the action of a solvent for the cellulose acetate whereupon the 
solvent displaces the water in the pores and causes a film of the 
cellulose acetate to form in the parchment membrane 


80. Finvey 1,641,478. 
The process of treating a formed wet sheet of paper which 
comprise flowing a solution of sodium chloride upon the sur 
face of the wet sheet, subjecting the opposite surface to a 
vacuum to displace the water normally present in the sheet with 
the solution, and evaporating the water to crystallize the salt upon 
the fibers with interlocking effect. 
81. BARNARD AND CASWELL 1,648,838. November 8, 1927 
The process of treating cellulosic pulp in the formation of 
paper, which comprises beating the cellulosic pulp to effect the 
hydration thereof in the presence of ammonia, increasing the am- 
monia content of the pulp after beating ,and then adding a soluble 
metallic salt. 
82. MAHLER AND RorucnuiLp 1,650,022. Novemper 22, 1927 


The process of paper making which consists in digesting china 
clay with sulphuric acid in presence of sufficient water to facili- 
tate stirring of the mass and to prevent caking, heating the 
mixture at a temperature above 100°C. for a sufficient length of 
time to produce a solution of basic alum and subsequently adding 
the contens of the digester to the stuff. 

83. Harvey AND Becuer 1,651,388. December 6, 1927 

A compressed sheet comprising a mixture of 100 parts by 
weight of fibre and from 43 to 100 parts by weight of red acca- 
roid gum. 
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84. Hans 1,662,641. Marcu 13, 1928 
In the manufacture of paper in a continuous web, the process 
of sizing which includes the spraying of a sizing solution upon a 
surface of the advancing sheet after the bulk of the moisture has 
been squeezed therefrom and as the sheet is passed about a pre- 
liminary drying roll, of then passing the sheet with the sprayed 
surface in contact with another drying roll and of then spraying 
the surface with a size precipitating solution as it is passed about 
another preliminary drying roll, all in advance of the passage of 
the sheet to the final drying rolls. 
85. BrapsHAw 1,672,705. June 5, 1928 
A process of making a sized cellulose fiber product which com- 
prises treating a cellulose fiber material with a size which has as 
a base peanut meal and casein, and contains also flour, oil, or 
pigment. 
86. Brompery 1,675,244. June 26, 1928 
A paper sheet or board formed from a composition consisting 
of fibrous stock incorporated with kelp pulp and containing glyc- 
erine, having the surface thereof treated by application thereto 
of liquid obtained by macerating or digesting kelp. 
87. Rose 1,675,959. Jury 3, 1928 
A process for making fibrous sheet material which comprises 
beating a paper making fibre in water, adding an alkaline dis- 
persion of rubber in water containing sodium resinate, mixing the 
suspension and the dispersion, slowly acidifying the mixture by 
the addition of alum solution, permitting the. positively charged 
resinate thus formed to carry the dispersed rubber toward and onto 
the fibre, and subsequently forming into sheet material. 
88. BecHer 1,678,720. Jury 31, 1928 
The process of treating fibers as a preliminary step to shaping 
the same which comprises adding water, tannic acid and a soluble 
metallic soap to the fiber, beating the fiber and then precipitating 
the soap onto the fiber by means of a metallic salt. 
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Time As a Cost Factor in The Industry’ 


By Thomas J. Burke’ 


When I advised Harry Bradford that I would talk on this topic 
at this meeting, I had not seen a copy of your program, from 
which I have noted since, that an address is to be given by Herbert 
Davy on the “Rejuvenation of Cost Figuring by Means of Time 
Study Data”, I mention this, because it is possible that both o1 
us had the same thing in mind when choosing our topics. How- 
ever, I propose to treat this from a very broad viewpoint, while 
Mr. Davy will deal with the more detailed operations, where time 
study can be used to advantage. 

My thought in choosing this topic, had something to do with the 
fact, that last month I gave an address in Springfield, on the sub- 
ject of “Capacity and Costs”, and in that address made the sug- 
gestion, that all paper mills should adopt a 6600 hour year. The 
importance of this lies in the fact, which is common knowledge, 
that in our industry we have a large investment in fixed assets 
and consequently a big depreciation item, and other fixed costs 
which are distributed on a time basis rather than a use factor. 
In this previous address, I pointed out the differences that arise 
as a result of different mills figuring all the way from 6000 hours 
per annum to 7440 hours per annum. We find there is a differ- 
ence of 24 per cent between 6600 hours and 7440 hours, which 
is an item worth considering, when you remember that what we 
are really selling is the time of our paper machines. In this con- 
nection I might mention here, that there are a number of our lead- 
ing executives, (and I call to mind at this moment particularly 
Mr. D. Clark Everest), who insist upon having in their cost sheets, 
a column specifying the profit per hour, as well as the profit per 
ton. This, of course, is an important figure, and one that should 
be closely followed : 


Depreciation 


I would like to touch on the harrowed subject of “Depreciation” 
for a few minutes, because after a study of the returns sent in to 
me in response to the questionnaire sent out last year, asking for 
information on this subject, it seemed quite clear that before any 
thing could be done in an effort to draw up a standard set of de- 
Preciation rates for use in our industry, (even providing we were 
to allow as suggested by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue a 
variation of one fifth below or above such rates), it would be 
necessary for us to do a good deal of educational work, in order 
that a substantial agreement might be reached by a large major- 
ity of the mills in our industry. Circumstances alter cases, and 
they certainly do as regards the rate of depreciation we should 
allow on our machinery and equipment. I don’t say buildings, be- 
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cause with but few exceptions, there seems to be a substantial 
agreement as to depreciation in this connection, namely, 2 per cent 
or 3 per cent on cement, brick or mill type buildings, and 4 per cent 
to 5 per cent on frame or wood buildings of various kinds. In any 
event, the range is not wide, and personally I believe there would 
not be a great deal of difficulty in reaching an agreement about 
buildings. The variation of one-fifth above or below the rate would 
very nearly take care of the rate differences now existing, but whey 
we get into the “rate” question for machinery and equipmnt, we 
find very large differences. It is impossible for me te read you 
a list of these different rates, and I don't think that you are par- 
ticularly anxious to hear them. Of course, the fact is, that we 
should all know exactly how we have spent the funds invested in 
our fixed assets. It's strange that the importance of this is not 
more generally recognized. Keeping a Plant Ledger is essential, 
in my opinion, to good business practice. To do this, satisfactor- 
ily, not only requires that when the expenditures are made they 
should be passed on by a competent engineer, and dealt with 
by a competent accountant, so that they may be charged to the 
proper accounts, but involves the necessity for giving similar at- 
tention to all later expendtiures made for these items. In other 
words, it requires a follow-up system, so that those expenditures 
which should be capitalized are not charged to expense, and vice 
versa. Sometimes it is extremely difficult to decide just how much 
shall be capitalized and how much shall be charged to expense. 

In dealing with such problems, the accountant as we have so 
often discussed and explained, shouid set up a Plant Ledger, di- 
viding the items into the different departments, also separating 
them according to machine, kind of equipment, etc. After this is 
done, we know just how much is invested in each department, and 
we know just how much is invested in each kind of machine, and 
each kind of equipment. We can then apply the various rates of 
depreciation for the different machines and equipment, and charge 
the different departments with their prorata share of this deprecia- 
tion monthly, or by four weekly periods, if you prefer. 

Now time is a very hard taskmaster at best, and none of us can 
turn hack the hands of the clock, unless we have put them for- 
ward, as in daylight saving. Every day that passes means that a 
certain value has gone out of your mill, whether the machines have 
been running or not. In fact, I am m some doubt as to whether 
there is a very large difference between the amount that should 
be written off for depreciation when a mill is running or when it 
is shut-down. We are living in a speedy age, and to make a profit 
you have to keep up with the procession, so that even if we shut 
a mill down, while the machinery and equipment may have been 
taken good care of during the shut-down, just so much time has 
been wasted in the life of that equipment, and it is just that much 
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behind the procession. I might mention in this connection, a 
talk I had recently with the President of a large company, which 
is charging 10 per cent depreciation annnually on its machinery and 
equipment. I asked about this, saying that it appeared to be rather 
a high rate in comparison with many others I had seen. This 
zentleman told me, that in his opinion, by charging less than this 
rate these mills were losing out just so much in the race for pro- 
gress and profits. He told me that he believed he was correct in 
stating that there was practically no machinery or equipment in 
their mill that was over ten years old, although the mill has beer 
in existence for a number of years. He said they are constantly 
improving their machinery and equipment whenever they felt it 
was necessary to make a change, in order to give the best possible 
service to the public, and tc supply them with paper at the lowest 
practical price possible, consistent with fair profits to themselves. 
He stressed this latter condition and lives up to it. So I bring 
you this message on depreciation. 

Possibly many of us have been fooling ourselves on this matter. 
Personally, 1 have felt that if we are going to charge depreciation 
on a blanket or “over-all” rate, as so many mills do, that 6 2/3 
per cent, which contemplates a 15 vear life, or 714 per cent, 
which contemplates between 13 and 14 year’s life, would be a fair 
rate. However, I bring this point up for discussion to you, and 
should be glad to have your opinion about it. As I said before. 
time passes and our working tools get out of date and thus de- 
yreciate just as much in value as if they were worn out. In our 
arguments with the Government Officials we ought to place more 
stress on this point, that while a machine may be in good running 
repair, it may be of little use, because oi the fact that it is too 
costly to run under present competitive conditions, 


Thirteen Month Calendar 


Those of you who attended the February Convention will re- 
member the address given by Seth Bush on this subject, and fel- 
lowing this address, the American Paper & Pulp Asosciation 
passed a Resolution in favor of this country being represented at 
any conference that might be called, to study the possibilitites of 
the adoption of an International Fixed Calendar of 13 Months. 
You probably know that there are a fair number of paper muil!s 
that have been working on the basis of 13 four weekly periods, 
for some years. I believe this is the best basis for cost and sta- 
tistical purposes, and therefore that an address on the subject 
chosen, should cortain a reference to this matter. Whether thi: 
Calendar is adopted or not, I would like to see ali mills adopt this 
principle of 13 four weekly periods, for accounting and statisticai 
purposes. I mentioned above the suggestion previously made, that 
we should standardize on a 6600 hour year, I did not however mei- 
tion the fact, that in my address I suggested the industry should 
adopt the policy of “No Sunday work”, and shut down the last 
two hours on Saturday for making the repairs usually carried out 
on Sunday. This would give five complete days of 24 hours and 
one eight hour tour on Saturday, or 128 hours in all, which would 
be 512 hours for each “four weekly period”, or 6656 hours per 
annum (13 periods). I hardly think it necessary for us to con- 
sider the odd 56 hours when using this number of hours as a 
divisor for distributing our fixed overhead costs, and that we 
could very well use 6600 hours for this purpose, particulariy as no 
allowance has been made for legal holidays or forced shut-downs 
for any cause whatsoever. 

Perhaps some of you will receive these suggestions with some 
doubt, but I would like to point out, that this is an age of stand- 
ardization, and if we standardize on these principles or policies the 
closer together we shail get in arriving at accurate costs. I real- 
ize perfectly well, that these are suggestions that would have to be 
passed on by your executives, before you could put them into prac- 
tice. May I make the suggestion that you discuss the idea with 
them, for I would like to see this subject brought out in the var- 
ious Trade Associations, with the hope that possibly they would 
pass resolutions putting them into effect. It certainly would te 
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beneficial for our industry, and it seems to me only reasonable t. 
suggest that an industry which runs for 24 hours continually, 
should be in a position to have one complete day of rest, and | 
believe that there would be no great objection to it, if everybody 
would agree to adopt this policy of “no Sunday work”. As our 
friend Einstein says, “Its all a question of relativity”, and if 
everybody is doing the same thing, nobody will object. Sixteen 
hours, which is the number of hours I suggest should be cut off 
the working week of 144 hours, is approximately 11 per cent. 
Since we have a surplus productive capacity of more than 20 pe: 
cent in every grade in the industry, we shall still have a surplus pro- 
ductive capacity on this basis of approximately 10 per cent or 
more, which is what every healthy industry requires, to allow for 
the annual increase which normally takes place in the use of it: 
product, and to permit a healthy competitive condition. We are 
therefore at present, in a sound condition to adopt a policy which 
would have a good effect on our labor turnover conditions, which 
at present are somewhat above the average for labor in this 
country. 


Turnovers 


In considering time as a cost factor, we might very well give 
some consideration to the various turnovers. Take for instance 
the question of the relation of sales to net worth. I think it is a fair 
statement to make, that asa rule our annual net sales run from 10) 
per cent to 150 per cent of our net worth. Time, is therefore, an iin- 
portant factor in this turnover, if we are to makt a fair profit on 
our investment. Apparently it is not possible to improve the tucn- 
over by increasing sales, except at an exorbitant selling expense, 
which more than offsets any gains in production costs. The iin- 
provement must come then by decreasing the size of our inven- 
tories, so that our inventory turnovers may become more rapid. 
Another point to be considered in this connection is, of course, 
the fact that large inventories undoubtedly have a depressing el- 
fect on prices. They are usually caused by a desire to keep the 
mill running at a time when business is slack, for undoubtedly it 
is an expensive matter to shut a mill down completely. However, 
a good deal can be done by budgeting production in accordance with 
estimated demand, so that while inventories are built up in slack 
times, they are depleted during busy times. In other words, pro- 
duction is so arranged, that by working on a certain prearranged 
percentage, the mill is ready at all times to meet sales require- 
ments, but is never largely over-stocked. Seasonal variations of 
course, enter into these calculations, and it is only by constant 
effort that such a program can be satisfactorily carried out. 


Cash Discounts 


While I am talking of sales, I would like to bring up again 8 
topic which we have previously discussed, namely, the “Cash Dis- 
counts” allowed our customers, and which undoubtedly play an im- 
portant part as a cost factor in our industry, and are related to 
time. It is certainly difficult to explain why some grades should 
allow 3 per cent 10 days net 30, while others allow 2 per cent and 
1 per cent. The last named, namely 1 per cent 10 days net 30, rep- 
resenting as it does a rate of 18 per cent per annum, would ap- 
pear to be a very reasonable allowance for this purpose, and per- 
sonally 1 would like to see an effort made to bring about the 
adoption of this rate as a universal practice in the industry. 3 per 
cent 10 days net 30 represents a rate of 54 per cent per annum, on 
the basis that by paying 20 days before payment must be made, 
3 per cent may be deducted from the invoice; 20 days is an 18th 
part of 360 days, and multiplying 3 per cent by 18 you arrive at 
a rate of 54 per cent. Of course, in this connection there is 4 
point to be considered that perhaps some of our customers do not 
pay at the end of 30 days. If this is at all general, you could 
rot state that the rate we are aliowing is 54 per cent per annu:il 
and this brings up another point which might be of interest, namely, 
that I do not believe there are any great number of mills in our 
industry that make it a practice to put on their invoices a state- 
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ment to the effect, that interest at 6 per cent per annuam will be 
added to ail invoices not paid within thirty days from date. I 
think this is a fair practice, which might be universally adopted. 


Standard Costs 


Without trespassing on Mr. Davy’s territory I want to say a few 
words about “standard costs”, merely as an endorsement of the 
importance of the subject on which he is to speak tomorrow. I am 
heartily in favor of time studies, but I am just as certain that un- 
less these studies are undertaken by a trained man, and with the 
cooperation of the personnel, they are just as likely to do more 
harm than good. With our large investments in machinery and 
equipment, it is essential that the best possible use shall be made 
of every hour. In this connecticn, have you ever thought of mak- 
ing up a calendar on the following basis? Suppose your sales last 
year were a million doliars, and that you made a net profit of 
$100,000, and that you ran 6600 hours, and worked on a 13 four 
weekly period basis; supposing we put everything on a time basis 
and figure our cost and expenses were as follows: 

1—Manufacturing Materials and Supplies 
2—Manufacturing Wages and laries 

3—Insurance, Depreciation and_ other General Expenses 
4—Office and Administrative Expense 

5—Power Materials and Supplies 

6—Selling Expenses Including Advertising 

7—Repair Materials and Supplies 

8—Purchased Power 

9—Power Plant Service, Wages and Salaries 


10—Repair Wages and Salaries 


11—State and Local Taxes 10,000 


$900,000 


Now if during that 6600 hours we produced goods which sold fer 
a million dollars, how long were we working to make our expen- 
ses? 

Assuming we had all our materials and supplies on hand at 
the beginning of the year, we worked from January Ist to “Sol” 
i7th to recover 2mount spent for manufacturing materials and 
supplies. “Sol” by the way is one suggested name for the extra 
month which under the International Fixed Calendar plan wil! 
be inserted between June and July. Thus we shall work for 6% 
months (of 28 days each) to recover the amount paid out for 
these necessitites. Putting it that way does make one realize what 
an important item these materials and supplis are; it focusses 
attention on the necessity ior conserving them; it brings out the 
value of the work Mr. C. M. Baker is doing in geting at the facts 
relating to “white water wastes” or in fact, all wastes in their 
1Se. 

Perhaps, I should explain here that these figures are based on 
actual average percentages collected for the first half of 1928. I 
have not picked them out of the air. Some mills’ percentages are 
below 50 per cent of the total cost for raw materials and sup- 
plies, but very few, and I believe you'll find if you later check up 
on these figures, they will not be far different from your own. 
Thus after working a little over 6% of our 13 four week periods 
we have got back in our Treasury the amount we expended for 
raw matcrials and supplies for the year’s operations. After work- 
ing on to August 9th another six weeks and 90 hours we have 
received sufficient to pay our manufacturing wages and salaries 
for the year. Those are the two outstanding large items and 
probably the two in which there are the greatest possibilities for 
savings. For our other costs and expenses we work as follows: 

Item 
Insurance, De 
Office and Administrative Expenses 
Power Plant Materials and Supplies 
Selling Expenses (including advertising) 
Repair Materials and Supplies 
Purchased Power 
Power Plant Wages and Salaries 
Repair Wages and Salaries 


State and’ aon Taxes 
Net Profit 


From To 
reciation and General Expenses August 10th August 
August 28th September 
September 17th October 
October 6th October 
October 19th October 
November Ist November 
November 7th November 
November 13th November 
November 18th November 
November 21st December 


In other words, after running our Plant continuously from Jan. 
Ist to Nov. 20th, we have received enough from Sales to take care of 
ail our costs and expenses for the year. Anything we take in 
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after that is Net Profit—that is assuming we make ten per 
cent which a large porportion of the mills don’t do. When you 
get down to 6 per cent or 7 per cent net profit, you break into 
December before you start working for the year’s profit. 


It may be of interest to say that in figuring the above, I have 
assumed as stated above, that sales were $1,000,000 on which a profit 
of 10 per cent was made, and that the paper produced during the 
year of 6600 hours was just sufficient for these sales. Thus, every 
hour’s production sold for approximately $151.50. 


The chief point I want to bring out is the evident necessity for 
careful use of our raw materials and supplies, for we have to 
work for half the year to get sufficient funds to pay for what we 
shall consume during the year. Any savings we can make will 
put back the date when we can start working for the year’s profit. 
To me it seems only reasonable, that we should be able to devote 
the last eight weeks of the year to this purpose, so that our net 
return will be from 12 per cent to 15 per cent per annum. 

Before closing I want to refer to the report recently published 
by the Committee on Recent Economic Changes. The report had 
not been published when I chose the topic of this address, but it 
bears on this topic because it stresses the fact that “Acceleration 
rather than structural change is the key to an understanding of 
our recent (1922-1929) cconomic developments.” 


The report goes on to say, that “Gradually the fact emerged, 
during the course of this survey that the dfstinctive character of 
these years owes less to fundamental change than to intensified 
activity.” Thus it is plain that not only in our industry but in all 
industries, “time” as a cost factor is becoming increasingly import- 
ant—not that we work longer—we don’t, rather the opposite is 
the fact, but because every hour, we accomplish more, produce 
more. As the Committee adds “The changes have not been in 
structure but in speed and spread.” 


According to the report the use of power has increased 3% 
times faster than the growth of population, and as we know, this is 
one of the primary causes of the increased production per man 
hour. 

There has also been an increase in the velocity of the turnover 
of credit, according to the report, due to improved transportation 
and communication, scientific control of inventories, the continua- 
tion of the simplification movement and our accelerated turnover 
of commodities. Business has thus developed a new degree of 
economy in the use of credit, which may be set down as another 
characteristic of the period. 


Price relationships, Wages and Cost of Living are dealt with in 
Section 2 and the committee says that in this field is to be found, 
one of “the striking and significant developments” of the period. 
They contrast it with the period between 1896 and 1913, when 
the wholesale price level rose 2.3 per cent annually, with wages 
rising a very little more than this, so that their purchasing power 
increased only % per cent per annum. In the period 1922-1927, 
these same wholesale prices declined about .1 per cent each year 
while the purchasing power of wages rose 2.1 per cent each year. 
The increase in per capita productivity in manufacturing from 1922 
to 1927 was 35 per cent. 


Economic reorganization, the co-operation of business leaders, 
economic experts and the Government, the general spread of in- 
formation, the growth of trade associations, the co-operation of 
labor to increase productivity are all mentioned as influences at 
work, to weld us together in a new solidarity of thought and action, 
and as having a broadening influence on the minds of our leaders 
to whose influence we must look for the maintenance of our “econ- 
cmic balance”. The concluding part of the report deals almost en- 
tirely with the importance of maintaining this “economic equilib- 
rium” in all things, such as the balancing of consumption and pro- 
duction and says that “Increasing skill and scientific data have 
made the anticipation of demand far more accurate”. Nobody 
after reading the report will doubt the value of basing their business 
on budgets set up after a scientific survey of the sales possibilities. 
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The Five Day Week in American Industry’ 


The Industrial Relations Division of the National Industrial 
Conference Board made a study recently, on this subject. H. F. 
Brown Manager of this division, in reporting on this study said 
it was undertaken in order to assemble all available information 
tending to show the extent of the movement, the reasons for its 
adoption, the industries which are operating on such a basis and 
the technique of its administration. 


270 Plants on Five Day Schedule 

There are 270 establishments including the Ford Company, em- 
ploying over 200,000 men and women, operating on a regular five 
day schedule, although the number of hours worked differs from 
plant to plant. This number does not include concerns operating 
under the five day week schedule, during the summer months only, 
or any special cases, on account of business depression. 

It was found that the reasons for the adoption of the five day 
week, varied from the desire of the Hebrew race for time to ob- 
serve the Sabbath on Saturday, to the economic desire for curing 
over-production. 

The majority of plants investigated were found in comparatively 
few industries, foremost of which were the highly unionized gar- 

‘ment industries which made up sixty per cent of the total. Other 
industries in which the shorter week schedule was found to be op- 
erating are printing and publishing, metal and mechanical indus- 
tries, textile, and paper and paper products industries. Twelve 
per cent of the companies reporting made no change in their total 
weekly hours by changing from the six or five and a haif to the 
five-day week. Frequently, however, compliance with the law 
necessitated a reduction of weekly hours, especially for women 
workers in states where thcir hours were regulated by legislation, 
as in New York State. If total hours were not changed the ques- 
tion of adjustment of wage rates did not rise. In respect to wage 
adjustment in plants in which the total number of weekly hours 
had been reduced, there seemed to be no prevailing practice, and 
the system of wage payment had a determining influence upon the 
policy adopted. Usually, time workers rather than piece workers 
received the increase in wage rates in such cases. 


General Adaptability Not Yet Known 


It was found that, where the total working hours per week had 
been reduced in the change to the five-day week schedule, about 
twenty-five per cent of the reporting companies noted a proportion- 
ate decline in production, about fifty per cent believed there had 
been no change in the productive output, and about twenty-five 
per cent thought production had somewhat increased. Wher2 
weekly hours remained unchanged, over fifty per cent of the re- 
porting companies found production unchanged, a few reported a 
production loss, and over forty per cent noted an increase in out- 
put. 

The general adaptability of the five-day week schedule in industry 
is not yet proven. Where it has been enforced by organized labor 
it is generaily reported to be unsatisfactory from a production 
standpoint. Where it has resulted from a voluntary joint agree- 
ment of management and workers it has for the most part proven 
satisfactory to both. Certain operation economies have no doubi 
been realized by the shorter work week as, for instance, where the 
plant generates its own power, and the shorter week schedule 
has generally proved popular with the working force, especially 
where reduction in wage rates and wage earnings has not resulted 
from the change. 


Impracticable in Steel 
Severn P. Ker, President, Sharon Steel Hoop Company, stated 
that in the steel industry where continuous processes are necessary, 
the five-day week schedule would be impracticable and would 
greatly increase the cost of production, since certain conditions 
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in gas mains and pumping stations and heat in furnaces must be 
maintained during idle hours. He questioned from a social stand- 
point and from the view of adequate economic progress in the in- 
terest of all concerned, the advisability of introducing two idle 
days into the week, 
Now Argued from Philosophic Basis 

Charles Cheney pointed out that while the five-day week is an 
interesting experiment, it is also one that must be approached 
and watched with great care. He emphasized the contention by 
Mr. Browne that where the shorter week has been introduced hy 
compulsion of labor unions unsatisfactory results had usually en- 
sued, whereas the opposite was true when the arrangement reste: 
on a voluntarily mutual basis. Whereas, heretofore propaganda 
for the shorter work week schedule has customarily been predi- 
cated upon the necessity of the worker's health, the need for 
greater period of recreation, and on similar grounds, it is now 
argued from the philosophic basis, especially by labor unions, that 
a restriction of output by the individual worker will create work 
Opposed to this is the doctrine that 
unrestricted output of the individual increases the share which cap- 
ital, management and labor will be able to claim. This is the Am- 
erican mass production plan to which American industry is now 
geared. Mr. Cheney warned against generalizing at this time from 
the as yet meager results available from the small group of iu- 
dustrial plants operating on a five-day week schedule. Certain 
social and economic advantages seem to be offset by social and 
economic disadvantages. The expense connected with starting and 
stopping of machinery and with heating of workshops is in a 
sense a wasteful expense which is just as large for a short as for 
a longer work week, but in the former case constitutes a larger 
burden on production than in the latter case. This disadvantage 
might be eliminated by arranging the shorter week schedule so 
as to maintain total weekly work hours. 


for more persons to perform. 


Experiments During Summer 


Morris E. Leeds, president, The Leeds & Northrup Compary, 
called attention to the experiments with the five-day week made 
during summertime, as the result of which, some concerns have 
extended the shorter week schedule all year round. 

J. M. Larkin and William B. Foster, managers of industrial rela- 
tions departments, of Bethlehem Steel Company and E. I, du Poni 
de Nemours & Co., respectively, urged a differentiation betwecir 
continuous process industries and those which cease operation 
during every week-end, in judging the advantages and advisability 
of a shorter work week. 

J. Taber Loree, vice president of the Delaware and Hudson Com- 
pany, called attention to the sliding scale of weekly work hours in 
effect in the shops of the railroad under his management. De- 
pending upon the amount of production required, the weekly work 
schedule is automatically adjusted hetwcen forty and sixty hour 
of work, with a forty-eight hour weck as the general standaid 
aimed at. 

Five Days for Workers Six Days for Plant 

In closing the discussion, M. W. Alexander explained how thu 
Ford Company combines the five-day week schedule for the work 
ers with a six-day work schedule for the plant, by employing av 
extra force, said to amount to about thirty thousand persons, to 
work rotatingly during the days on which a part of the regular 
force is absent. Correspondingly, the regular force is divided int: 
groups, each of which drops out of work during a different day 
of the week. Mr. Alexander urged that the experiment with th 
five-day week he carefully watched and studied, in order that th 
value of its social and economic advantages and disadvantages may) 
be clearly ascertained as a sound basis for future determination as 
to the best work schedule for various branches of industry and 
trade under various circumstances and conditions. 
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HUM-MER 
Electric 


_INSULATING PAPERS 


Are you making paper for insulating 
purposes? If so, our Type B Iron 
Extractors are a necessary part of 
your equipment. 


Hundreds of these extractors are in 
use in the United States, Canada, 
and Europe. Write us for Bulletins 
and full data. 


THE ROLAND T. OAKES CO. 


Eiectrical Speciatiss Holyoke, Mass. Futublished 1885 


CHIP 
SCREEN 


ERE are the features which 
make the Wood Chip 
Hum-mer a profitable invest- 
ment for pulp and paper mills: 


West Virginia Pulp 


and Paper Company 
Manufacturers of 


SUPERCALENDERED 
and 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Cover and 
Music Paper, High Grade Coated Book, In 
dex Bristol, Post Card, Kraft and 
Label Papers. 


The 
W.S. TYLER 
Company 
Manufacturers of 
Woven Wire Screens 


and Screening 
Equipment 


Immense capacity ! 


Thoroughly removes sawdust 
and fine particles! 


Small floor space required ! 
Low power consumption! 


Fully adjustable screening angle 
and vibration! 


No lubrication ! 


No destructive shaking of sup- 
ports or buildings! 


No belts or pulleys! 
Trouble-free operation ! 


Write for Catalogue 54-P _ 


—> Goma him 


TYLER 


CYLINDER 
CORDUROY 


WIRES 


also 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda, 
Kraft Pulp 


230 Park Ave. 85 East Wacker Drive 
New York Chicago 
508 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JULY 20, 1929 


SUMMARY 


Paper + 
News print 
ae J paper 
rapping paper 
Filter paper ......... ohacesswoeee 49 bls.. 
Drawing paper 6 rolls, 41 
Tissue paper 66 
Decalcomania paper 
Gold coated paper 
Surface coated paper ..... 
Photo paper 
Metal paper 
Colored paper 
Writing paper ......... penthENESSCEOeOOCdS 
Condenser paper 
Transparent greaseproof paper 
Fancy paper 
Raw paper 
Miscellaneous paper 


CIGARETTE PAPER 


British American Tobacco Co., 
Southampton, 128 cs. 


WALL PAPER 
F. J. Emmerich, Caronia, London, 1 ble. 
G. J. Hunken, Stuttgart, Bremen, 1 ble. 
gree Shipping Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 4 


Bendix Paver Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 7 bls. 

National City Bank, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 2 bls. 

Guaranty Trust Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 13 
cs. 

R. F,. Downing & Co., Olympic, 


3 cs. 
PAPER HANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Cedric, 
cs., PLR 


Kramer & Co., 


Whiting & Patterson Co., 

Scuthampton, 4 cs 
NEWS PRINT 

Stora Kopperberg Corp., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
78 rolls. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 
477 rolls, 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., A. Ballin, 
478 rolls. 

F. Henjes, Jr., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 68 rolls. 

PRINTING PAPER 

P. C. Zuhlke, Pennland, Antwerp, 14 cs. 

P. Puttmann, Pennland, Antwerp, 4 cs. 

—_ & Esser Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 59 

s 

Oxford University Press, Cedric, Liverpool, 5 cs, 


WRAPPING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Pennland, Ant- 
werp, 7 cs. 
E. Dietzgen & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 11 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 
American Express Co., Caronia, London, 2 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnetonka, Lon- 
don, 17 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Olympic, South- 
ampton, 49 bis., 11 cs. 
E. Fougera & Co., Olympic, Southampton, 127 


cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 


H, Reape Angel & Co., Inc., Minnetonka, 
~ 


Mauretania, 


Southampton, 


Liverpool, 3 
Mauretania, Southampton, 


Inc., Mauretania, 


Stuttgart, Bremen, 


Hamburg, 


Lon- 
i c "Andrews & Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 14 
cs. 

Keuffel & Esser Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 26 cs., 


6 rolls. 
TISSUE PAPER 
G. W. Sheldon & Co., Minnetonka, London, 3cs. 
Old Master Paper & Pulp Co., A. Ballin, Ham- 
burg, 60 cs. 
. W. J. Byrnes & Co., Mauretania, Southampton, 
cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Samaria, Liverpool, 10 
es. (duplex). 


GOLD COATED PAPER 

F. Murray Hill Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 4 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 

P. C. Zuhlke, Pennland, Antwerp, 59 cs. 


PHOTO PAPER 
J. J. Gavin, Mauretania, Southampton, 2 cs. 


METAL PAPER 

Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, A. Ballin, Ham- 

burg, 1 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 

F. L. Kramer & Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 10 cs. 

T. Beckhard & Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 1 cs. 

Universal. Car Loading Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 
8 cs. 

P. H. Petry & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 5 cs. 

WRITING PAPER 

B. Altman & Co., Rochambeau, Havre, 3 cs. 

B. Altman & Co., Olympic, Southampton, 4 cs. 

American Express Co., France, Havre, 1 cs. 

M. J. Corbett’ & Co., *Mauretania, Southampton, 
2 cs. 
Stern Bros., Mauretania, Southampton, 4 cs. 

CONDENSER PAPER 

F. B. Vandegrift & Co., Samaria, 
11 cs. 

TRANSPARENT GREASEPROOF PAPER 

Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co., A. Ballin, 
Hamburg, 117 cs 

FANCY PAPER 

Bruckman & Lorbacher, France, Havre, 


RAW PAPER 
Americar. Express Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 90 


cs. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
Tapan Paver Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
C. K. MacAlpine & Co., Gripsholm, 
bure, &1 bis. 
E. H. Sargent & Co., 


Liverpool, 


Hensel, 
cs. 


1 cs. 
Gothen- 


Grinsholm, Gothenburg, 


Corp., Rochambeau, Havre, 


A. Ballin, 


5 cs. 
Standard Products 


36 _cs. 
Rohner Gehrig & Co., Hamburg, 4 
cs. 
Keller Dorian Paper Co., France. Havre, 8 cs. 
W. L. Newberry, France, Havre, 7 cs. 
T. Cornet. France, Havre, 3 cs 
Coenca Morrison Co., France, Havre, 1 cs. 
Houbigant. Inc., France, Havre, 6 cs. 
Standard Products Corp., France, Havre, 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


French American Banking Corp., Aust'vard, Leg- 
horn, 141 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., 
rags. 

A. W. 
bls. rags. 

Ist National Bank of Boston, 
88 his. cotton waste 

’, Schall & Co., 
waste. 

Equitable Trust Co., 


114 cs. 


Stuttgart, Bremen, 21 


Stuttgart, Bremen, 44 bls. 


Fenton, Inc., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 127 


Exiria, Barcelona, 
‘Exiria, Valencia, 117 bls. jute 


Karlsruhe, 
Cedric, 


Bremen, 45 bls. 
rags 

Equitable Trust Co., 
rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Sons, 
ville. 178 bls. rags. 

Manufacturers Trust Co., 
18 bls. rags. 

Equitable 
bls. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., 
ter. 133 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
46 bls. bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
2 bls. rags. 

Darmstadt, 
chester, 17 bis. 

J. Cohen 


Liverpool, 35 bis. 
Cabo Santa Maria, Se- 
Artigas, Manchester, 


Trust Co., Artigas, Manchester, 14 


Artigas, Manches- 
Artigas, Manchester, 
Manchester, 
Man- 


Havre, 49 


Artigas, 


Scott & Courtney, 
paper stock. 

Son & Co., Indep. 
bls. rags. 


V. Galaup, Inden. Hall. Havre, 

Katzenstein eene, Inc., Indep. 
kirk, 63 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., 
kirk, 95 bls. bagging 

C. B. Richard & ©o., M. Ossero, Catania, 200 
, bagging. 

J. Keller Co., Inc., Lucia, . 33 bis. rags. 

Castie & Overton, Inc., G. Washington, Bre- 

men, 61 bls. bagging. 


OLD ROPE 
W. Schall & Co., Austvard, Leghorn, 121 coils. 
W. Schall & Co., Austvard, Naples, 78 rolls. 
Brown Bros. & Co., United States, Copenhagen, 
333 coils. 
J. C. Van Hallie, Pennland, Antwerp, 24 coils. 


Artigas, 
Hall, 


296 his. raes. 


Hall, Dun- 


Indep. Hall, Dun- 


Brown Bros. & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 12 bls, 

Brown Bros. & Co., Karlsruhe, Bremen, 98 bis, 

International Purchasing Co., Bergensfjord, Oslo, 
67 coils, 3 bls. 

International 
seilles, 131 coils. 

e. J. Keller Co., Inc., N. Amsterdam. 
coils, 


Purchasing Co., Excelsior, Mar- 


—, 67 


CASEIN 


Atterbury Bros., Inc., Rochambeau, Havre, 262 


bags. 


Bernini, Buenos Aires, 314 bags. 


WOOD PULP 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 

bls. wood pulp, 1,985 tons. 
J. Andersen & Co., 

4,400 bls, sulphite, 900 ton 


Aggersund, ——., 10,700 


~ nna Hernosand, 


J. Andersen & Co., Raerennd, Hernosand, 
3, fe bls. sulphate, 750 tons. 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., Aggersund, Soderham, 750 
bls. sulphite, 125 tons. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Gripsholm, ——, 150 
bls. wood pulp. 
E, M. Sergeant & Co., 
200 bls. sulphite. 
Price & Pierce, Ltd., 
250 bls. wood pulp. 
a, Pg ae my Bremen, 155 bls. wood pulp. 
E, M. Sergeant & Co., Bergensfjord, Oslo, 150 
bls. wood =. 
Atterbury Bros., Inc., Bergensfjord, Oslo, 500 
bls. wood pulp. 
, Bergensfjord, Oslo, 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 
1,990 bls. 
A 


Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 


800 bis. sulphite. 
Westphalia, Hamburg, 
wood pulp, 298 tons. 
A. . W. Paper Co., Dagali, Sheet Harbor, 
12,287 bls. wood pulp. 
A. P. W. Paper Co. (Albany, N. Y.), 
10,755 bls. wood pulp. 
WOOD FLOUR 


The Burnet Co., Gothenburg, 291 
bags. 


Dagaili, 
Sheet Harbor, 


Gripsholm, 


PH ILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING JULY 20, 


1929 


National City 
rags. 
French American Banking Corp., 
noa, 42 bls. rags. 
, Austvard, Leghorn, 120 bls. rags. 
French American Banking Corp., Austvard, Leg 
horn, 39 bls. rags. 
National City Bank, 


Bank, Austvard, Genoa, 146 bis 
Austvard, Ge- 


Austvard, Leghorn, 296 
Seville, 


Inc., Cabo Santa Maria, Bil- 


4 Ingber, Cabo Santa Maria, 73 bis. 
ie ‘astle & Overton, 
bao, 53 bls. rags. 
Congoleum Nairn Co., 
rags. 
S. Birkenstein 
56 rolls old rope. 
D. I. Murphy, 


Excelsior, Genoa, 48 bls. 


& Sons, Excelsior, Marseilles, 


Excelsior, Marseilles, 66 bis 
tags. 

Castle & 
123 bis. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Excelsior, Marseilles, 
525 bls. rags. 

Vv. Galaup, Excelsior, 

Banco Com’! Italiane Trust Co., M. 
Catania, 74 bls. rags. 

——, M. Ossero, Catania, 602 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Wytheville, Rotterdam, 
118 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bagging. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
722 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., London Corp., 
40 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., London Corp., London, 
4 bls. old rope. 

Castie & Overton, Inc., City of Alton, Holland, 
109 bls. rags, 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
351 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc. 
bls. wood pulp. 

E. J. Keller Co., 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Livenza, ——, 183 bls. 
rags, 


Overton, Inc, Excelsior, Marseilles, 


Marseilles, 54 bls. rags. 


Ossero, 


Exanthia, Greece, 78 b's 


Estrella, Spain, 344 bls. 
Sacandaga, Antwerp 


London, 


Seattle Spirit, Germany, 
, Binnendyk, Holland, 1 


Inc,, Hannover, ——, 18 bls. 


(Continued on page 68) 
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The Pickles Drying Regulator WE ARE SAFE IN OUR PROPOSITION 


YOU’LL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN ACCEPTING IT 


Pickles Drying Regulator 


will do everything we claim for it and more. The test costs you 
nothing until you are satisfied. Many mills tried one and now have 
every machine equipped. Write for list of users and other information. 


W. F. PICKLES Buckland, Conn. 


| 


bu 


“= 
F:HAGA 


NORWAY 


[SPECIAL} 


KOOS 


= THE 
ALITY PULPS DRAPER FELTS 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
“FORSHAGA” for all kinds and_ styles of 

Bleached Sulphite Papers. 

Write us about your Felt prob- 


“ i lems and let us help you reduce . 
ung ht a your Felt Costs—we will call any- 


“HAFSLUND BEAR” 
Bleached Sulphite 


where at any time. 


“BAMBLE” 
Extra Strong Kraft 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 


Fresh Monthly Shipments—No Closed Winter Season | CANTON. MASS 
The Borregaard Company Woolen manufacturers since 1856 


Incorporated 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| 


EASTWOOD 


FOURDRINIER-CYLINDER-WASHER 


WIRE/ 


EASTWOOD WIRE CORPORATION, BELLEVILLE NJ USA, 
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Imports of Paper and Paper 


YEAR 


Stock 


(Continued from puge 66) 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., West Eldara, , 88 
bls. rags. 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., Hagen, ——, 351 bls. 
wood pulp. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Wytheville, ——, 75 bls. 
- bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., London Corp., ——-, 50 Conntioun Meira Co. 
bis. rags. a bls. bagging. 

S. Shapira & Son, 


NORFOLK IMPORTS rags. 


E. J. 
WEEK ENDING 


Exton, ——, 163 bls. 
bls. rags. 


wood pulp. 

JULY 20, 1929 

480 bls. wood pulp. 

Atlantic Jute Mills, Artigas, Manchester, 80 
bis. bagging. bls. wood pulp. 

N. Y. Trust Co., Artigas, Manchester, 71 bls. Castle & Overton, 

bagging. 1,330 bls. wood pulp. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 

WEEK ENDING JULY 20, 
Congoleum Nairn Co., Indep. 
Congoleum Nairn Co., Indep. Hall, Dunkirk, 171 
Indep. Hall, 
Indep. 
Keller Co., Inc., 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Braheholm, Sweden, 300 


Inc., 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


1929 WEEK ENDING NG JU LY 20, 1929 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Germany, 


1,956 bls. wood pulp. 
Castie & Overton, 
484 bls. wood pulp. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING JULY 20, 
Wytheville, 


Paraguay, 


Hall, Havre, 292 


Binnendyk, Hoiland, 


Inc., 


Dunkirk, 45 
1929 
Holland, 


Hall, Dunkirk, 46 bls. 


& Overton, Inc., 
wood pulp. 


Castle 
170 bls. 


CHARLESTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING 


Hagen, ——, 348 bls. 


Beemsterdyk, Holland, 


“JULY 20, 1929 


Holland, Castle & Overton, Inc., Missouri, Japan, 419 


bls, bagging. 


Wytheville, 


Publishers Concerned At News Print Future 

CHEYENNE, Wyo.,—The concern of all publishers in the investi- 
gation now being conducted by the Federal Trade Commission to 
determine whether practices of manufacturers and distributors of 
news print paper tend. to create a monopcly is mainly with the fu- 
ture supply of news print, the legislative committee of the National 
Editorial Association stated in its annual report submitted at yes- 
terday’s session 0° the association’s convention here. 

The committee reported that there has been no complaint that 
the news print prices prevailing in recent months are excessive. 

“There are probably some instances where smaller consumers are 
obliged to pay prices disproportionate to their competitors, but it 
was not these deifferentials, fair or otherwise, that aroused the en- 
tire publishing industry, the committee reported in stressing the 
concern over the future supply. 

The smaller newspapers, the committee stated, have reason to be 
alarmed over the high price trend, as the future, both near and dis- 
tant, holds ominous signs. 

In an extended consideration of the government envelope print- 
ing business the committee called attention to the fact that the In- 
ternational Envelope Company, a subsidiary of the International 
Paper and Power Company, is the present government contractor. 
In commenting on this connection the legislative committee said: 

“Industry demands editorial support for the principle that the 
government has no right to compete with private industry, but de- 
liberately ignores the application of this principle of the printing 
industry.” 

Officers of the association indicated Atlanta, Ga., Boston or Mil- 
waukee will be chosen for the 1930 meeting of the organiaztion. 
An invitation to meet in Alaska next year was received this after- 
noon from the Governor of Alaska. 


Wood Pulp from Norway Arrives at Albany 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Axpany, N. Y., July 22, 1929—The Norwegian ocean steamer 
“Dagali” docked at the port terminal here last week carrying 1,100 
tons of wood pulp for the A. P. W. Paper Company and an in- 
jured captain who refused to leave the bridge of his ship, although 
suffering considerable pain from a twisted ligament. The ship- 
ment was one of the largest shipped from Nova Scotia over the 
water route this summer and a number of similar ones will follow 
before the season officially comes to a close. 

Enroute to Albany the big ocean liner stopped at New York 
where 1,600 tons of pulp were transferred to barges for shipment 
through the barge canal. Donald G. Kibbey, traffic-manager of 
the company, said this barge cargo had to be unloaded where canal 
vessels were available. The Dagali is the sixth of the A. P. W. 
Company's chartered fleet to arrive in this city during the past 
few months. 


Great Atlantic Paper Co. Reorganized 

The Great Atlantic Paper Company, Inc., 77 Wooster street, New 
York City, has recently been reorganized under Jack Galewitz, who 
is now president of the new corporation. 

Mr. Galewitz, in anticipation of a large fall business, 
completed taking into their stock, and stored in various warehouses 
in the City, a shipment comprising of more than 75 carloads of 
various grades of printing papers for sale to the jobbing trade. 

The policy of the Great Atlantic Paper Company, Inc., is to 
carry a complete stock in the following grades for the jobbers so as 
to be able to fill their immediate requirements from stock: 

News Print Paper, rolls and sheets, No. 1 M. F., Super, Antique 
and Atlantic Book; No. 1 and No. 2 Colored Bristols, No. 1 and 
No. 2 Manila Tag, No. 1 White Plain Bond, White Lake Bond, 
White Lee Bond, Presto Bond (Colors only) Ocean View Bond 
and Cracker Jack Bond (Watermarked), Flat XXX Manila and 
Railroad Writing. 


has just 


Henle Wax Paper Mfg. Co. To Expand 


Owing to increased demands for their products the Henle Wax 
Paper Manufacturing Company, Inc., has found it necessary to 
enlarge its facilities and accordingly has acquired a new building 
located at 1428-34 Longfellow avenue, Bronx, New York, where 
it will be established about September 1, 1929. 

The new plant consists of a two-story and basement modern 
fire-proof constructed building on a plot 100 x 135 with adjoining 
garage. Additional modern equipment will also be installed which 
will double the present capacity. 

This company has a record of over 25 years experience in the 
manufacture of wax paper of every description, also various paper 
specialties particularly for the confectionery trade. It is also a 
large producer of bread wraps and waxed glassine cake wrappers 
for the baking trade. A complete printing department is operated 
in connection with its waxing plant. 


John Shucray Goes With Racquette River 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Porspam, N. Y., July 22, 1929—Announcement is made of the 
appointment of Join Murray to the position as assistant manager 
of the Racquette River Paper Company. He is regarded as ai 
expert in duties pertaining to the making of high grade fancy 
stationery and other fine paper products and he will direct activi- 
ties in the production department. He was formerly employed 
with the Hollingsworth & Whitney Company at Waterville, Maine, 
as division superintendent. Before coming to this country severa! 
years ago he was identified with the manufacture of paper while 
in the employ of a large firm in Scotland. 
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Cotton and Paper Rolls 
Super Calenders 
Friction Calenders 
Embossing Calenders 
Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 
Successors to the Granger Foundry & Machine Co. 


The Textile- Finishing Machinery Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


LINDSAY = 


NEW YORK 


FOURDRINIER Boston, What meaning, 


— cooperation? 


W IR} | S With Heller & Merz, an order 
shipped is not an order forgot- 


ten. We want your next order, 
and every order. And we are 
What counts most with you is not what we _ willing to earn it. 


. H 1 . 
say about our wires, but what they do. ae > ysl oe 
P tel through on the results you get 
We make “Spiral Weave” Fourdrinier from these quality colors. 
with us cooperation means a big 


wires, which prevent grooving of seams, job, and not merely a big word. 


also “Longerimp” wires for Kraft and News. 


THE LINDSAY The HELLER & MERZ COMPANY 


505 Hudson St. New York 


WIRE WEAVING CO. ER oer 


14025 Aspinwall Ave. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Fastery—NEWARK, N. J. 


HIGHEST SPEED 
Paper Bag Machinery 


Get My Quotations Before Placing Your Orders 
Special Machinery Designed and Built 


A. L. PARRISH 
1702 Robinson St., South Bend, Ind. 
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LATEST 
ARKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Parer Trave JourNAL, 
Wednesday, July 24, 1929. 
Conditions in the local paper market are satisfactory for the 


time of year. Demand for the various standard grades of paper 
is well up to average for midsummer. Prices are generally hoi4- 
ing to schedule. Sales forces of the leading paper houscs are 
looking forward to the coming autumn campaign with confidence. 

Now that the holidays in the United States and Canada are 
over, production of news print is being resumed at around 85 
per cent of capacity. Shipments are correspondingly hiavy. 
Stocks in hand at the mills are not excessive and the news priut 
market is considered in a sound position. Quotations are steady 
and unchanged. 

Production of paper — has been curtailed in many of the 
mills. Offerings are large enough to take care of immediate re- 


quirements. There have been no further price changes. The fine 
paper market continues to exhibit a strong undertone. Some im- 
provement was noticed in the coarse paper market. Wrapping 


paper is moving in excellent volume. 
Mechanical Pulp 

Most of the business transacted in the ground wood market was 
along routine lines. Demand for both domestic and imported 
mechanical pulp is seasonal. Production abroad has been mate- 
rially curtailed and cfferings are not excessive. Prices of the 
various grades are holding to previously recorded levels and 
shading is infrequent. 

Chemical Pulp 

Steadiness continues to prevail in the chemical pulp market. 
The best grades of imported unbleached sulphite are practically 
sold out for the current year and a large tonnage has already been 
sold for 1930. Although bleached sulphite is showing some 
signs of weakness, prices are being maintained at recently quoted 
levels, in most instances. The Swedish kraft pulp mills are also 
practically sold up for this year, while 15 per cent of the estimated 
production for 1930 has been booked. 

Old Rope and Bagging 

The old ropé market continues to display strength. Both do- 
mestic and imported manila rope are in excellent request and the 
recently advanced prices are holding fairly well. Mixed strings 
are going forward at a normal pace. The bagging market is 


practically unchanged, although gunny and roofing bagging are 
in better demand. 


Rags 

Now that the inventory period is over, more interest is being 
evinced by the paper mills in the domestic rag market. Demand 
for new cuttings is moderately active. Roofing rags are rather 
easy at present. Mixed rags are moving in fair volume. The 
foreign rag market continues quiet, with prices unaltered. 

Waste Paper 

The paper stock market is very dull at present, although there 
is a fair demand for mixed paper and news from the board mills. 
Book stock is easier. Overissue magazine is now selling at from 
1.50 to 1.60 and solid flat book at from 1.40 to 1.50. Crumpled 
No. 1 is offered at from 1.00 to 1.10. Soft white shavings are 
holding to schedule. 


Twine 
Trading in the local twine market during the past week was 
mostly seasonal. No radical price changes have been recorded for 
some time past. With wrapping paper continuing to move in 
good volume, the future outlook for the twine market is promis- 


ing and the industry is considered in good shape for expansion in 
the fall. 


Macdonald Returns from Pacific Coast 

R. G. Macdonald, secretary of the Technical Associaton of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry returned this week from a visit to the 
mills and members of TAPFI on the west coast. In the course 
of his travels Secretary Macdonald visited nearly all of the mills 
and assisted the members of the Technical Association in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington and British Columbia in organizing 
a Pacific Coast Section of TAPPI. 

On June 22 about fifty local members met with the secretary at 
the New Washington Hotel in Seattle and proceeded to organize 
and elect Séction officers. Prof. W. L. Beuschlein of the Univer- 
sity of Washington acted as chairman of the meeting and the 
nominating committee recommended the following for election, 
this action being followed by their election: Chairman, C. R. P. 
Cash, superintendent of the soda pulp mill of the Cascade Paper 
Company, West Tacoma, Wash., Vice Chairman, R. N. DeCew 
of the Fibreboard Products Company of Summer, Wash. and 
Prof. H. K. Benson of the University of Washington was selected 
as Secretary. It was decided tc hold the next meeting in Tacoma, 
Wash. in October at which time further organization of the 
Section will proceed. 

Mr. Macdonald was much impressed with the remarkable de 
velopment of the industry on the Coast and recommends to 
any person interested in the progress of pulp and paper making 
to visit this new country when the opportunity affords. It is evi- 
dent that this growth is still very much in progress and that we 
will see an even larger group of mills built within the next few 
years. 


Griffith-Hope Co. Expands 

MitwavukeEE, Wis., July 22, 1929.—The Griffith-Hope Company, 
of West Ollis, the industrial suburb of Milwaukee, has recently 
added considerable equipment and facilities for the manufacture 
of dispensing cabinets and fixtures for the paper trade. The 
Griffith-Hope Company has for years manufactured many different 
types of dispensing cabinets and fixtures for towels, toilet and 
napkins, and their engineering staff and production facilities are 
always at the disposal of their customers. At the new plant in 
West Allis many different kinds of sheet metal are stamped and 
pressed into intricate shapes, to be sprayed with enamel or finished 
in beautiful nickel or chromium plate. 


Parsons Paper Co. Puts Out New Paper 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Horyoxe, Mass., July 23, 1929-—The Parsons Paper Company 
is putting on the market a new grade of fine writing paper known 
as “L’Envoi.” It is especially fitted for die stamping, lithograph 
or engraving. 
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POTDEVIN 


PRINTED BAG MACHINERY 


Model 37 


Flat & Square 
With or Without 2 Color Printing 
Exceptionally. Large Bag Range 
7” x 18” to 23 x 33 


HIGH SPEED ON LIGHT PAPERS 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


1223 38th Street, Dept. 4, Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Phones: Windsor 1700-1701-1702 
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Great Western Electro Chemical 


COMPANY 
9 Main St., San Francisco, California 


Works at Pittsburg, California 


A NEW 
DECKLE EDGE MACHINE 


For 


Deckle Edging —Beveling—Creasing 
Sheets Cards 


Deckles from One to Four Edges. 
Produces Most Beautiful Effects from Laid Stock. 


A 
REVELATION 
IN 
PRODUCING 

|’ SI" ARTISTIC 
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EFFECTS 


Double or Single Head 


THE LESTER & WASLEY CO., INC. 
Franklin & Chestnut — Norwich, Conn. 
Also builders of Envelope Machinery 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Parer Trapve Journat, 
Wednesday, July 24, 1929. 


BLANC FIXE.—Trading in the blanc fixe market was moder- 
ately active. The contract movement is well up to average. Prices 
remain unchanged. The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45.00 
per ton, in bulk, while the powder is selling at from 334 cents to 
41% cents per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The bleaching powder market was 
rather quiet during the past week. Shipments against contract are 
moving in fairly satisfactory volume. Prices are holding to pre- 
viously quoted levels. Bleaching powder is selling at from $2.00 
to $2.35 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—Easier conditions prevail in the casein market. Do- 
mestic caséin is quoted at from 14% cents to 15 cents per pound. 
Argentine standard ground is selling at from 15% cents to 15% 
cents per pound, and finely ground at from 15% cents to 16 cents 
a pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—The caustic soda market is in a sound po- 
sition. Contract shipments are going forward in good volume. 
Prices are unchanged. Solid caustic soda is quoted at from $2.90 
to $2.95, while the flake and the ground are selling at from $3.30 
to $3.35 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—Steadiness prevails in the china clay market. 
Both imported and domestic grades are in fairly good request. 
Prices remain unaltered. Imported china clay is quoted at from 
$15 to $25 per ton, ship side, while domestic paper making clay 
is selling at from $8 to $15 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Supplies of chlorine are moving to the paper 
mills in excellent volume. Prices are holding to schedule, without 
difficulty. Chlorine is quoted at 3 cents per pound, in tanks, or 
multi-unit cars, at works, on standard contracts. The spot quo- 
tation ranges from 3% cents to 3% cents per pound. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market continues to show improvement and 
prices are firm. The grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills 
are now quoted at from $8.70 to $8.75 per 280 pounds, in barrels, 
on dock. Wood rosin is selling at from $6.75 to $7.80 per 280 
pounds, in barrels, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Offerings of salt cake are limited and the mar- 
ket is exhibiting a strong undertone. Recently advanced prices are 
being maintained, in most instances. Salt cake is quoted at from 
$17 to $21 per ton, while chrome salt cake is still selling at from 
$14 to $15 per ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Most of the business transacted in the soda ash 
market during the past week was along routine lines. Supplies are 
moving into consumption in a normal manner. Prices remain un- 
changed. Contract quotations on soda ash, in car lots, at works, 
are as follows: in bags, $1.32!4; and in barrels, $1.55. 

STARCH.—The starch market is practically unchanged. Paper 
mill demand is mostly seasonal and offerings are sufficient to take 
care of current requirements. Prices are generally holding to 
schedule. Special paper making starch is quoted at $3.82 per 100 
pounds, in bags, and at $3.99, in barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Demand for sulphate of alu- 
mina is fairly persistent. The contract movement is satisfactory. 
Prices remain unchanged. Commercial grades of sulphate of alu- 
mina are quoted at from $1.40 to $1.55, in bags, and iron free at 
from $1.90 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—Conditions in the sulphur market are excellent 
for the time of year. Prices are steady. Sulphur is quoted at $18 
per ton, in lots of 1,000 tons, or over, on yearly contracts, and at 
$20 per ton for any smaller quantity over that period. On spot 
and near by car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—No radical changes were recorded in the talc market 
during the past week. Prices are generally holding to previously 
quoted levels. Domestic talc is selling at from $16 to $18 per ton, 
in bulk, at eastern mines, while imported talc is offered at from 

$18 to $20 per ton, in bags, ship side. 
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GEORGE SHEVLIN AND 
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Now Ready for Delivery 
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Friction at this point can 
be very expensive. 


Solutions of Caustic Soda and 
similar chemicals will wash out 
the lubricant from ordinary 
packings that harden and cut 
the shaft. 


IG MTNO] 
carries in each separate strand 
a lubricant that successfully re- 


sists the cutting action of Caus- 
tic Soda and all alkali solutions. 


To prevent the destruction of 
shaft friction use “Cutno” pack- 
ing, that not only has an abund- 
ance of lubricant to overcome 
the usual shaft friction, but also 
resists the washing out tendency 
of the chemical solutions with 
which it comes in contact. 


Let us send you a work- 
ing sample to test out 
under your own condi- 
tions. State size of pack- 
ing desired for test. 


GREENE, TWEED & CO 
Sole Manufacturers 


109 Duane St. New York 
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ADVANTAGES— 


No dirt because handled entirely through pipes. 

Little or no labor. 

Economical to handle and use. 

Fineness of particle produces better closed sheet and high retention. 
High color—freedom from grit. 

We do not know of any disadvantages. Five large units now installed 


in paper mills. 
R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 
230 Park Avenue, NEW YORK 


